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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF EX-GOVERNOR BRIGGS, LATE PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


For the facts in the following outline history of the life and labors of this excellent 
man, we are indebted, in the main, to the accounts given by the newspaper press, 
secular and religious, about the time of his decease. 


George Nixon Briggs was born in the town of Adams, in the county of Berkshire, 
on the 12th of April, 1796. His father was a blacksmith, who reared his family by 
the hard labor of his hands. When George was seven years old, his father removed 
from Adams to Manchester, in the State of Vermont, where he resided two years; 
from thence he removed to White Creek, in Washington county, N. Y., where he re- 
sided several years. At thirteen years of age, George went to learn the trade of a 
hatter, and worked at it for three years, though in a very irregular manner, being 
the youngest person in the shop, and therefore the general drudge. Returning home, 
he went to an academy one year, which constituted his ‘‘education,”’ according to a 
much misapplied term. 

In September, 1813, he returned to his native village in Berkshire, with nothing 
but a small trunk, slung on his back, containing his scanty stock of clothing. He 
soon entered the law oflice of Mr. Washburn, in Adams, and began the study of his 
chosen profession. He remained there one year, when he removed to Lanesboro’, in 
the same county, and studied laboriously at his profession for four years, at the end 
of which time he was considered qualified to commence practice as a lawyer in the 
courts ; and accordingly, in October, 1818, he was admitted to the bar of the Common 
Pleas. At thix time he was twenty-two years old, and had been married six months 
before the completion of his studies. 

After having been admitted to the bar, he removed from Lanesboro’ to his native 
town of Adams, where he put out his sign and opened an office. He remained in 
Adams five years, at the end of which time his business was such that he found it 
would be for his advantage to reside at the shire town of the county ; and accordingly 
he removed again to Lanesboro’, where he lived until the spring of 1842, when he 
removed to Pittsfield, where he lived till hie death. In spite of his deficiencies in 
early education, his natural acuteness, logical powers, industry and prepossessing 
manners, gave him an extensive law practice, and a high reputation in the profes- 
sion. 

In 1830 he was elected to Congress, and took his seat in the House of Representa- 
tives in December, 1831. He was but thirty-four years of age when he entered Con- 
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gress. Although at that time Berkshire was generally regarded as a close district, 
such was the personal popularity of Mr. Briggs, and the satisfaction felt with his 
services, that he was continued in his seat through six Congressional terms, until, in 
18438, he was called to the gubernatorial chair of Massachusetts. No man was more 
respected and esteemed in Washington, though he carried thither the sternest moral 
and religious principles of his New England nurture. He was for some time Chair- 
man of the Post Office Committee, and did much for the cause of cheap postage. He 
was reputed to be one of the best presiding officers in the House, and was frequently 
called to the chair while the House sat in committee of the whole. 

He was chosen Governor of the Commonwealth in 1843, and was re-elected every 
year till 1851. He brought to the administration of this office the same broad and 
conscientious views, careful habits, untiring activity, and genial deportment, which 
had marked his whole public career. He was eminently successful, and it would 
take a long time to enumerate all the useful measures with which he was identified, 
and of which the people are all reaping the benefits to-day. In 1852-3, Mr. Briggs 
was appointed one of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, and continued on 


the bench until the Courts were changed during the administration of Governor — 


Banks. Since his retirement from public life, he had quietly pursued the profession 
of law at Pittsfield, enjoying, to an eminent degree, the confidence of all who knew 
him, and always ready to perform any service to mitigate human suffering, or to 
promote public virtue. 

Gov. Briggs was elected Prpsident of the Missionary Union at the Cincinnati annual 
meeting of 1847, and he first presided the following year, at the meeting in Troy. 
Hitherto unknown by fame to the body of his Baptist brethren, particularly in the 
Middle and Western States, he appeared among them under some disadvantages. In- 
deed, it was the first time he had been at all prominent in our great missionary gath- 
erings, if not the first time he had been present. His very person and bearing gave 
him favor, and as he stood up and began to speak of Jesus and his salvation, hearts 
gathered spontaneously to him, and before he was half done descanting on the bless- 
edness of preaching Christ to the heathen, the whole vast assembly was melted into 
tenderness. It was one of the grandest triumphs of Christian eloquence we have ever 
witnessed, and will never die out from the minds of those present. That hour was 
settled the question who should be President of the Missionary Union for many years 
to come. ‘His ability to preside well was pre-eminent ; and the consciousness, on all 
sides, that this ability was combined with the purest integrity, and the largest meas- 
ure of practical good sense, gave his decisions the weight of oracles. No man ever 
appealed from them, however much he may have regretted that they were not more 
favorable to his side of the question. Indeed, from the year 1848, no one arrange- 
ment was deemed so essential to a good meeting of the Missionary Union, as to be 
sure of having the President himself in the chair.’’ His opening address at the last 
meeting in Brooklyn, evincing such faith in the word of God, his entire spirit and 
bearing, together with the manifest falling away of his countenance, as if undermined 
by some slowly working yet fatal malady, begat in many a mind, as it certainly did 
in ours, the presentiment that we might not again see his face at our annual gather- 
ings. A returned missionary, present on the occasion, subsequently observed of him, 
in a letter to the Secretary, ‘‘The good man seemed to have more of the spirit of the 
Master at Brooklyn than all the ministers present.’ 

Turning from these more public exhibitions of the man to his inner life and the 
manner in which that life showed itself amidst the circles of personal friendship, and 
the endearments of the church and the family, we propose to let his beloved pastor, 
Rev. Dr. Porter, speak, as he did on the occasion of his funeral, in the meeting-house 
of the First Baptist Church at Pittsfield. 
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‘Soon after the deceased received his fatal wound, he wrote to his afflicted com- 
panion these words: ‘It has come. Be still and know that I am God.’ He recognized 
the solemn truth that he was soon to leave this world, and he would support his fam- 
ily by considerations drawn from the Divine character. He believed that God is 
infinitely wise, hence that mistakes and accidents are impossible under his adminis- 
tration. We are to be still in a spirit of Christian submission, when God’s holy hand 
is on us, lest we arraign Supreme wisdom. He believed that God is infinitely good, 
even when apparently severe, chastening whom He loves ; therefore we should be per- 
fectly resigned to his discipline. He believed that God is a Sovereign, rightfully 
dealing with men, according to his good pleasure ; therefore it becomes the bereaved 
to exclaim, ‘The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away. Blessed be the name of 
the Lord.’ He believed in God's providence, that He acts in human affairs by agen- 
cies, which are often invisible, but closely connected and arranged to effect his pur- 
poses. We are to be still, though some af_lictive event discloses that we were links 
in the invisible chain that caused it. He believed in Christ, as the only Saviour of 
sinners, having heavenly glories in reserve for all true believers, and that death was 
the passport to his presence. It becomes us to be still when dear Christian friends 
die ; for the road to heaven runs through the tomb. He trusted, with all his heart, 
in that character, where wisdom, goodness, sovereignty and providence are 80 exquis- 
itely blended. lis first impulse was to send those he loved to his source of support. 
Ile knew that philosophy was a vain helper. Its highest lesson is that repining is 
useless. It cannot open the eyes of the dead, nor vitalize a heart that has ceased to 
beat forever. Philosophy is an opiate. Trust in God is a cordial. Philosophy can- 
not create true submission. The lacerated soul cannot find peace in the stoic’s creed 
or in the Indian’s fortitude. It comes only from the hand that smites us. Christian 
submission is consistent with a full knowledge of our loss, and with such tears as 
Jesus shed. When God says to a mourner, ‘be still,’ He means ‘be not discour- 
aged. Indulge in no murmurs.” When He says ‘know that I am God,’ He means 
confide in me. I will arrange this trial for your good. The Christian sees in this 
command to ‘be still’ no tyranny ; it is the authority of love. 

We need faith in God to-day, for we are all bereaved. While George N. Briggs 
lived, every one felt that he hada friend. That friend has been summoned above. 
As the tidings of his death still spread in widening circles, multitudes exclaim, ‘Is 
that good man dead? Shall we see him no more? Shall we never hear his voice 
again?’ The poor have lost a benefactor. Lis charity distilled like the dew, silently, 
beneficently. The erring found in him a kind adviser. The young regarded him as 
a parent. Who ever had a better neighbor? What citizen was ever more beloved? 
In the councils of our country, was not his influence as a statesman and a patriot 
most salutary? As Chief Magistrate of this Commonwealth, who was his superior? 
As a judge, who feared to trust a righteous cause to his decision? He passed the 
ordeal of public life with honor, thus proving that there is a straight path through 
the labyrinth of politics. Honors and responsibilities sought him, not he them. It 
might be chiselled on his monument, ‘An honest statesman,’ and no man would wish 
to erase the inscription. God spared him well nigh sixty-six years, to the serene 
evening of life. He had earned the right to retire to the bosom of his family, and to 
his home in the church. Yet, though he declined public service, he continued in 
doing good. Twelve years in Congress, seven years Governor of Massachusetts, three 
years a judge, he was not wearied of toil. At the time of his decease he was presi- 
dent of several important organizations, over which he presided with great accept- 
ance. Among them were the American Tract Society, Boston, the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union, the National Temperance Alliance, and the State Sabbath School 
Union. He was a trustee of several colleges. He had also recently been appointed 
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umpire in a most important case pending between our government and the govern- 
ment of New Granada. 

Hlis death has created many a void. For forty years he was the firm friend and 
eloquent advocate of temperance. At Washington, at Boston, everywhere, he was 
consistent. ‘Total abstinence from all that can intoxicate, as a beverage,’ was his 
motto and his practice. A distinguished gentleman, who was strictly temperate, 
asked him one day, ‘What is your course when wine is offeyed you in fashionable 
circles here at the capital?’ ‘I decline it,’ said he, ‘and drink water,’ ‘I just put 
the glass to my lips,’ said the gentleman, ‘and then set it down without tasting the 
wine.’ ‘But,’ replied this inflexibly honest, consistent and morally courageous man, 
‘I decline it openly for example’s sake.’ He had a true American love of liberty. 
He believed that the normal condition of all men was liberty, and saw no good reason 
for excepting the colored race. His benevolence and sense of justice made him long 
for the termination of slavery. He understood the difficulties of emancipation better 
than most men; he was honest in upholding the South in all their constitutional 
rights; but he believed that God would not suffer an institution so alien to the spirit 
of our country, 80 unnatural, 80 unchristian, so detrimental to the republic, so com- 
pact with inexpressible evils, always to continue. If all men were like George N. 
Briggs, drunkards and slaves would be as impossible here as in heaven. 

He was a firm friend of popular education, and often lectured upon it. You re- 
member how he extolled the holy Bible in these lectures ; how he quoted its sacred 
contents, how he affirmed that it offered the best discipline for the mind and the best 
culture for the heart ; that it created a correct taste, and laid the foundation of excel- 
lence in character. Who can remember any address of his, whether to legislators, 
to judges and juries, to educators, to patriots, to Sunday scholars, to Christians, 
which was not enriched by quotations from the book of God? He was an extempore 
speaker ; hence, to our great regret, very few of his speeches are preserved. I need 
not say that such a man as Gov. Briggs was a lover of his country. The government 
is sure of support from such men. It had his prayers, his contributions, his influ- 
ence, and he freely gave to it his son. These walls still echo with his patriotic elo- 
quence on @ recent occasion. 

There are two places which he loved above all others; his home and the church of 
Christ. I hardly dare to speak of his home under these touching circumstances, 
Can I allude to him as the husband, and father, and graudfather? Can 1 open his 
doors, and show you how his presence shed happiness on the domestic circle? Can I 
go with you from room to room and point you to the numerous tokens of regard 
which he has received from admiring friends on both sides of the ocean? Can I lead 
you to the family altar at which he has ministered? Ah, no! not to-day. Bereaved 
friends, you all profess to be Christians. God has supported you by his grace. O, 
submit cheerfully to his will. This precious book, which your husband and father 
loved, is full of promises. ‘Be still, and know that I am God.’ 

And how shall I speak of this bereaved church? ‘There is his pew, from which he 
was seldom absent. There is the place where he taught in the Sabbath school.— 
Ilere is the spot where he so often stood and advocated some good cause. Here is 
the table whence, for many years, he reverently received the memorials of Christ's 
death. Here are the walls to whose erection Le so liberally contributed. Below are 
the rooms where he delighted to meet his brethren for prayer and praise. Who of us 
can ever forget his remarks at our last meeting preparatury to communion? O, how 
melting! how heavenly! ‘It is well,’ said he, ‘to be sound on gospel principles ; but 
O it is better to have the spirit of Christ.’ Can it be, dear brethren, that he will 
walk these aisles no more? Can it de that his noble form, and mild blue eye, and 
benevolent face will not be seen again in this sanctuary? Can it be that we shall 
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never hear his voice again? Can it be that his pastor, who has leaned on him for 
eleven years, shall have his support no more? Let us be still ; for the Lord is God. 

Gov. Briggs loved his home, but he made many homes happy. He loved his church, 
bat he was the friend and brother of all Christians. His political and religious views 
were clear and settled; but all men felt in his presence that patriotism rose above 
party, and Christianity above church. His work is done. He has gone to his re- 
ward ; but his influence will live while the memory of the just is precious. 

In some circles he will be rerhembered best as the statesman, in others as the phi- 
Janthropist. Here we knew him best as the Christian. He had long been ripening 
for heaven, and for some two years past the process has been rapid. He united with 
the Baptist church when but twelve years old, and for fifty-four years has been a 
growing Christian. Brethren, he is with Christ, and we have his work to do as well 
as ours, On whom shall his mantle rest ? 

It ix interesting to learn how a man like Gov. Briggs approached the eternal world. 
He could not converse without injury after his wound ; hence he wrote on a slate, and 
many of these brief writings have been copied for preservation. It is gratifying to 
know that the fear of death, which was a constitutional peculiarity of his, was com- 
pletely removed. ‘It has come,’ said he to his wife, ‘be still and know that I am 
God.’ ‘To his daughter he said, ‘I thought that day I should be in eternity in a 
moment. I think I was perfectly calm.’ Immediately after reaching his bed, he 
said to his son, ‘It is strange I should meet the fate of the battle field at home. It is 
all right.’ That son knelt by him and prayed. The father folded his hands on his 
breast with a most devout and placid expression of countenance. His soul was at 
peace. 

His love for his family was continually expressed. ‘How much trouble I give you! 
How I love you all! I have not seen little George and Mary and Nelly,’ his grand 
children, ‘To his physicians he said, ‘I am afraid you are going to cure me.’ Then, 
as his mind reverted to its former convictions, and he thought of their bereavements, 
he added, ‘The dear ones here.’ This suggested the idea of his son, Col. Briggs, at 
the seat of war, ‘Dear Henry! If I should go (looking and pointing up to heaven) 
and he should be killed, what a meeting it would be!’ After a moment's medita- 
tion he said, ‘What a night that was, doctor! God scourged me and them. But 
He has bound up our wounds. How good He is!’ Then he clasped his hands in 
prayer. We all know his Christian humility. ‘My life,’ said he, ‘seems useless. I 
have done nothing—nothing.’ 

His submission to God's will, his confidence in Christ his Saviour, and his longing 
for heaven, were continually displayed. ‘Why do I linger here? It is to prepare 
me.’ ‘Joy and calm below, but O, how calm and quiet and good above! O that 
this poor, frail unworthy one was there! A dear friend stood by his bedside weep- 
ing. His son said to him, ‘You have no better friend than this.’ ‘I have one better 
friend,’ said he, looking up to the mercy seat. He said to his daughter, ‘O, how I 
want to be in heaven! You are all so kind, but heaven is much better. God's 
will be done.’ The day but one before his death he said, ‘1 am at the lowest point 
of animal existence. I don’t see how I can be saved from dying. I have no wish for 
it. God and Christ are my all. Llove you. Do what you think best. Leave all 
to God, God, God.’ 

On Wednesday evening he sank into sleep, which grew sweeter and calmer until 
Thursday morning, September 12, at 9 o’clock A. M., when his spirit gently ascended 
to his Saviour,”’ 

The character of Governor Briggs was distinguished for its symmetry as a whole, 
rather than for the prominence of any single trait. Perhaps no one in his presence 
ever felt impressed by a sense of intellectual greatness, as is the case with some men ; and 
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yet none were made sensible of those defects which almost always accompany distin- 
guished intellectual qualities ; as valleys on the face of the earth ever run along beside 
mountain ranges. In the hour of his formation, nature was in a happy mood and 
dealt with a generous hand, giving off from her treasure those elements which should 
make the useful rather than the massive man. These elements, combined with a 
Jarge share of culture and information, made him adequate to any and all positions 
he was called to fill, and carried him with credit to himself and acceptance to the 
people through all stations in life, from a village lawyer toa representative in Congress, 
the Governor of a Commonwealth, a Judge on the bench, and the President, for fif- 
teen years, of a great missionary organization, the most distinguished, as we regard 
it, of all the offices he at once honored and was honored by. Ary one looking at his 
likeness, would see that his wasa solid mind, and that he would be best characterized 
in few words, by saying that he possessed sterling common sense—that quick intuitive 
perception and recognition of men and things, as they come in the every day walks 
of life, which never forsakes a man, and being always in use, carries him success- 
fully through those numberless difficulties which confound and vanquish mere schol- 
ars. No analysis of his character could be complete that should leave out of view 
his geniality, amounting, on fitting occasions, to an outgushing mirthfulness. His 
is a benignant countenance. Look at it. See how happy he is, and how easy it is 
for him to make those around him happy. If any one is affected with despondency— 
an hour spent in the society of Governor Briggs will dispel the gloom and send him 
bounding on his journey, a hopeful and joyous man. The granite formation, however, 
that which lay beneath everything else and bore up the whole structure of his char- 
acter and life-work, was his piety, beginning in repentance and faith and hope and 
prayer, and holy aspirations, in love to God and love to man, at his twelfth year, and 
running along with increasing power and glory as life advanced, till all who saw him 
felt that he was ripe for the heavenly garner. This was the basis on which his many 
virtues rested, the root from which they all sprung. 

When his death was announced to the Executive Committee, they appointed two of 
their number to prepare a suitable notice of the event to be entered on their records. 
On the first of October a paper, of which the following is a copy, was presented and 
adopted, and by special vote ordered to be engrossed and presented to the bereaved 
family, which was accordingly done. 

“‘The decease, on the 12th of September ult., of the Hon. George Nixon Briggs, 
President of the American Baptist Missionary Union, is regarded by this Committee, 
with the Executive Officers, as an event of no ordinary importance, and as demanding 
from them a special expression not only of their personal grief, but also of their pro- 
found sympathy with the bereaved family, and with the many thousands who mourn 
the departure of a man of pre-eminent worth. 

Having known him well in the numerous public positions which he filled, and 
having been long associated with him in works of evangelical benevolence, we can 
bear intelligent testimony to the virtues which adorned his character, and to the sim- 
plicity, urbanity, and fidelity with which he executed his various private and official 
trusts. He had the confidence of all who knew him, as a man of unswerving probity ; 
he was admired as a man whose characteristic humility was damaged by no factitious 
elevation; he was loved as a man of amiable disposition, unpretentious bearing, 
courteous manner, and unaffected geniality. Easily approachable by all, kind and 
generous to all, he made friends everywhere, and lost them nowhere. Into every 
department of his associations and activities, he carried with facility his Christian 
principles and spirit, and left upon all observers the impression of his entire, undis- 
sembled honesty. Exposed to the multiform and subtle temptations of public life, he 
moved uncorrupted where many others had fallen, and came out of every ordeal a 
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better man, and furnished to the higher classes as well as the lower, an example of 
the power of Christian faith to resist every form of evil and promote the culture of 
all that is lovely and of good report. His purity of life, as well as the utterances of 
his lips, was a constant protest against all wrong, and an invaluable exposition of 
the utility of all right. Between his theory and his practice, the most keen-sighted 
discovered no censurable incongruity. 

The removal of such a man from among the living, is a positive loss; and, while 
gratitude is due to God for preserving him so long to the church and the world, 
and, while we bow in submission to the Divine will that transferred him to service in 


a higher sphere, we recognize the dispensation as one of unusual — 


A prince 


and a great and good man is fallen in Israel. 

In our Missionary Union, his death has created a chasm of uncommon magnitude. 
The unanimity with which he was fifteen times elected its President, is, in this age 
of official rotation, creditably significant of the esteem in which he was held by his 


brethren. 


Not soon may they expect to find a presiding officer who will surpass him 


in those qualities which command respect and confidence.”’ 
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NINGPO MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR, KNOWLTON, 

The War and Donations for Missions. 

Ningpo, Aug. 14, 1861.—I cannot but 
hope that the contributions for the com- 
ing year will be much greater than you 
dare estimate. I have noticed that when 
a man's purse is well opened for one ob- 
ject, it is comparatively easy to thrust in 
his hand and take out for other objects. 
In other words, when a person who has 
means gets his feelings liberalized by giv- 
ing to any object he feels a deep interest 
in, it is easy to give for other objects in 
which he feels an interest. Those pas- 
tors, for instance, make a sad mistake, 
who fear that their own salaries will suf- 


fer, if the church gives liberally to mis-- 


sions. So faras I have been able to learn, 
the reverse is true. I cannot but feel a 
confidence that the freeness with which 
money is poured out tosustain the United 
States’ Government, will provoke a lib. 
erality, among the people of God, in be- 
half of God's spiritual kingdom. The 
kingdom of Christ should be dearer to 
the hearts of Christians, than any earthly 
kingdom or government under heaven.— 
Why should they neglect the former, and 
let its flag trail in the dust and be tramp- 
led upon by enemies, for the sake of the 
latter? Especially, when rich, worldly 
men, who would not give a dollar for the 


progress of God’s kingdom, freely give of 
their millions an ample amount to sus- 
tain the national government in its crisis. 
Soldiers of Prince Immanuel, don’t de- 
sert your flag! O for soldiers of the 
cross that will not leave their post under 
any circumstances !’ 
A Crisis in Chiist’s Kingdom. 

The present is a crisis in Christ's king- 
dom. India is pacified, and earnestly in- 
viting the hosts of God to possess the land. 
China’s brazen gates are opened, and the 
soldiers of the cross may go throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, de- 
livering its hundreds of millions from the 
dark and cruel sway of Satan, and bring- 
ing them back to allegiance to God. 

Appeal to Christians. 


During the present trial in America, if 
the friends of missions can make no ad- 
vance upon the enemy, they should not, 
at least, make any retrograde movement ; 
for that would be ruinous to their cause. 
Let the example of their Southern breth- 
ren, whose finances are said to be in a 
very low state, who yet brought their 
Foreign Mission Society through the last 
year, not only not in debt, but several 
thousand dollars in advance, let this ex- 
ample, however wrong they may be re- 
garded on the national question, stimu- 
late to produce a like result with their 
own Society. Let the zeal displayed in 
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sustaining the national honor and power, 
also be an example to the friends of mis- 
sions. For the country, widows give 
their sons, and sell their cows to furnish 
an outfit. Mothers give their only sons, 
though it may be to almost certain death, 
Fathers freely give their sons and their 
property. All classes of females work 
night and day gratuitourly, in fitting out 
their husbands, fathers, brothers, and 
lovers, for the war, and freely offer them- 
selves by thousands for hospital service. 
The farmer leaves his plough in the fur- 
row, the mechanic his tools on the bench, 
the merchant his goods on the shelf, the 
lawyer his office; in short, men of all 
callings and conditions in life, leave all 
and rush to the war. © Christian! 
what are you doing for the honor and 
prosperity of Christ’s kingdom ? 


Now Outstation Proposed. 


The young assistant Chu Tehpiao, is 
anxious to commence a mission at his na- 
tive place in the King-hwa district. The 
occupation of King-hwa by the rebels 
only makes him the more anxious and 
hopeful respecting a mission there. His 
views are somewhat as follows. 1. The 
pride of the people is humbled by the 
judgments that have come upon them,— 
2. In their trouble, anything that prom- 
ises them some relief would be likely to 
be gladly received ; the adoption of Chris- 
tianity might be regarded as some pro- 
tection to them against the extortions and 
cruelties of the rebel soldiery. 3. Their 
idols are destroyed, their prestige gone, 
the spell of their supposed mysterious 
power is broken. 4. A vacuum has 
thus been created in their religious sym- 
pathies, and Christianity should be intro- 
duced to fill it. 5. The immense destruc- 
tion of life and property among the peo- 
ple, may lead them to see in some measure 
the worthlessness and uncertainty of 
earthly things; and prepare the way for 
the reception of a religion that holds 
forth the sure hope of a blessed and bap- 
py eternity. 

There may be much truth in the views 
of the assistant. He visits the place in 


[ January, 


September, and should he realize his ex- 
peetations, he will probably remain there, 
He thinks nothing will be required for 
rent of a place for holding meetings. If 
there should not seem to be promise of 
immediate good results, his mission there 
will be deferred a year or #0, 


ASSAM MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. BRONSON, 

The American War and the Heathen. 

Nowgong, June 21, 1861.—The tidings 
of the dread events now transpiring in 
our native land, reach ua occasionally 
through telegrams in the Caleutta papers. 
But their very concisencess and the thought 
that two months have elapsed since those 
events, only adds to the shock they pro- 
duce, and sets imagination to work to fill 
up the interval. I can truly say that I 
have been daily oppressed with a burden 
of anxious solicitude for my dear native 
land. ‘*Ah,’’ (say the heathen oppo-ers 
around us,) ‘is this the Christian people 
we have heard so much about, who love 
each other so much, who never war, whose 
religion forbids it? Have they now gone 
to fighting about the right of holding 
their fellows in perpetual bondage ?’’— 
They appear astonished, Others taunt. 
ingly say to the native Christians, ‘See, 
Christian countries are like all other 
countries.’’ 


Hindrances to the Gospel. 


Our people are exposed to another evil. 
They hear from ungodly Europeans, Chris- 
tian in name only, whose openly licentious 
course is seen everywhere, that we are 
needlessly strict. Such and such a sin is 
no harm. It is no harm to buy and sell 
and visit on the Sabbath, and do all sorts 
of business, too, if the case is at all ur- 
gent. 

Another hindrance we are obliged to 
meet, is the spirit of discontent felt by 
the masses of the natives, in consequence 
of the greatly incrensed taxation. They 
openly murmur, and all sorts of evil sto- 
ries are in circulation in the villages, cal- 
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culated to inerease this discontent. Now 
it ia kaid that government is sending up 
soldiers and means for forcibly breaking 
caste; then we hear that the idols are to 


be ordered in and demolished, and Chris- | 


tianity forcibly spread. One day it is 
reported that all government fines go to 
the missionaries ; another day some one 
will ack, ‘*Is it true that the government 
have offered one thousand rupces for every 
convert to Christianity?” 

Latterly the report is that the Sikhs 
are about to rise in mutiny. IT will not 
add. Suflive it to say that the whole na- 
tive community is restless and uneasy.— 
A very respectable Mohammedan, who 
knows much of the Christian religion, and 
who had heard of the state of the Moham- 
medan power in Turkey, said that many 
of his people declared that the Christian 
religion was about to prevail. © that 
this upheaving of the dark mind of heath- 
enisin may prove to be but the precursor 
of that last great battle, that shall usher 
in the universal reign of the Prince of 
peace! Amen and amen. 


The Mikirs—No Retrenchment Possible. 


Our little band of converts are, I think, 
growing in grace, and getting stronger 
and better prepared to meet opposition 
for Christ's sake. But they feel sadly 
disappointed in not seeing the arrival of 
the promised and long expected laborers, 
The Mikirs, some of them, are evidently 
very much disappointed in not having a 
Christian teacher settled in their hills. 
They often express this tome. We have 
more or less of them at the mission com- 
pound all the time; but they are afraid 
to bring their children down to the plains, 

I feel sometimes wholly unreconciled 
to the thought that this mission should 
continue in its present weak, enfeebled 
state. But I know not but the war spirit 
at home will still more enfeeble us. You 
have already called on us to see if we 
cannot retrench, We have turned the 
matter over, and see little that we can 
possibly do in that direction. Our hearts 
are uplifted to God for you and for the 
churches whose messengers we are, that 
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they will not now give up the ship of 
missions, 


Reminiscences of the Mission, 


July 1.—I do not clearly see what God 
intends by these providences. What a 
serics of such mysterious providences does 
the whole history of this mission present. 
Look back from the sudden prostration of 
Mr. Tolman, to the mysterious death of 
my beloved associate Thomas. Sunk to 
a watery grave by a falling tree, just in 
sight of his station ;—a man full of faith 
and the Holy Ghost, a good scholar, and 
one who had carried the heathen world to 
his closet for years before he left home ; 
—one who physically seemed prepared to 
endure any amount of toil. Of those 
who have labored in this field, one lost 
his Christian standing and was separated 
from us. Another, after years of faith- 
ful toil in giving this people the New 
Testament, left the field just at the time 
when his experience and study of the lan- 
guage and people made his continuance 
with the mission almost indispensable. 
Two others have been suddenly cut down 
by death on the field. Their graves we 
cherish, and sometimes point the unbe- 
lieving multitudes around us to them, as 
witnesses of God's merciful designs toward 
them if they repent, but swift witnesses 
against them if they remain his foes. 
Several, after a comparatively short sea- 
son of labor, have returned home disabled. 
And to-day, after twenty-five years’ labor, 
in all this field there are only two mission 
families left! Work and plans of labor 
that were undertaken during the period 
of our greater strength and prosperity, 
are necessarily inefliciently sustained. 
We struggle on, hoping, hoping, hoping 
that better days and fellow-laborers will 
arrive. 

A Work requiring Patience. 

But this long long period of hope de- 
ferred is hard to be endured. It is like 
being stretched upon the rack. I ery out 
in agony of soul sometimes, ‘*How long, 
O Lord, how long shall Thy cause lan- 
guish, and the heathen exultingly exclaim, 
‘Aha! so would we have it.’’’ My 
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struggle of soul now is to leave all these 
dark things for God to clear up, in his 
own time and way. My duty is to labor 
according to the ability God may give 
me, and leave the rest with Him. By 
the grace of God, this I will do, hanging 
on the assurance that 


“Though seed lie buried long in dust, 
It shaa’t deceive our hope; 

The precious grain can ne'er be lost, 
For grace insures the crop.” 


By the grace of God, I hope we shall 
labor on cheerfully and hopefully, ‘‘sow- 
ing beside all waters ;’’ and if the un- 
settled state of things at home should 
compel the Committee to sound the note 
of recall for the present, we shall have 
grace given us todo duty, whatever it 
may be. 


What are the Prospects of the Mission. 


If it be asked, what are my views of 
the prospects of the Assam mission? I 
have only to reply, as I have again and 
again stated to the Committee ;— rein- 
forced and vigorously sustained, there is 
every prospect of its succeeding. But 
such a mission as this must not be left 
half sustained. Since our return, hope 
and fear, success and failure, alternate. 
Some of our converts seem weak and fee- 
ble; little things prove stumbling-blocks 
to turn them out of the way; and the 
very same persons at other times mani- 
fest a stability, faith and consistency that 
would be an honor to any band of Chris- 
tians, favored with greater privileges. 
But they are at best children, needing 
care and constant oversight. Our Sab- 
bath and social seasons of worship are 
often marked with solemnity and deep 
feeling. Several are evidently impressed 
with a sense of sin, and have begun ear- 
nestly to seek the Saviour. Three or four 
speak of Christ’s wonderful love in dying 
for sinners and in opening their eyes to 
see their own lost state. 


‘**Brethren pray for us, that the word 
of the Lord may have free course, run 
and be glorified with us, even as it is 
with you.” 


January, 


Encouraging Appearances—Six Converts 
Baptized. 

Some mercy drops have fallen upon us 
to cheer and encourage our hearts, and 
to assure us that God is still with us and 
ready to bless. Our meetings have been 
solemn, and the Spirit has been evidently 
moving on the hearts of a number who 
have long heard the gospel with indiffer- 
ence; 80 that we have been ready to ask, 
Will they continue to despise, and won- 
der, and finally perish? A marked change, 
of late, has given us hope that our prayers 
and efforts have begun to be blessed.— 
Last Sabbath I had the pleasure of bap- 
tizing six happy converts, most of whom 
have long heard the gospel, but neglected 
to obey the Saviour’s commands. 

One of the number is the wife of our 
old colporteur, Adiram, now the eldest 
female member of the church. When we 
first saw her, she seemed to be the most 
ignorant, indifferent, inaccessible person 
I ever conversed with ; but gradually her 
mind has been opening to the truth, and 
for some time past she has manifested a 
deep sense of her need of something more 
than heathenism could do for her. It is 
gratifying to see one who has so many 
years lived in the darkness of heathenism, 
now coming to the light of the glorious 
gospel. 

In the evening we sat down, a little 
band of sixteen members, and commemo- 
rated the death and sufferings of our 
Lord, and renewed our covenant obliga- 
tions with Him. Several others manifest 
more interest in religious things than 
previously. 

So much for things in the midst of us ; 
but O, we long to see truth overpowering 
the heathen crowds, breaking into the vil- 
lages right and left, and spreading far 
away upon the hills around this valley. 
The people always seem respectful, listen 
attentively, receive books, come again 
and again, and say that they are turning 
our words over in their minds ; but alas, 
how few are prepared to break the chain 
of caste, and step forth, free from the 
superstitions of their ancestors. But the 
time of their emancipation will come.— 
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Even now, nothing but fear keeps some 
from throwing off the yoke. 


Patriotic Sentiment—A Missionary’s 


15.—The American papers received by 
the overland mail, giving full details of 
the war in our dear native land, have 
been read with unutterable emotions.— 
Distance does not make us sympathize 
any the less in all that affects our coun- 
try’s weal or woe. Were I at home now, 
Ishould wish todo my humble part in 
this struggle for liberty and truth. At 
least I might be a camp follower, to min- 
ister to the wants of the wounded and 
suffering and dying. 

But the Committee have pledged to do 
their utmost to sustain us on the field ; 
and I trust that so long as health will en- 
able us to hold on, so long as we can get 
bread and water, we shall not desert our 
posts. Still, this state of things is inde- 
scribably trying tous. We have not all 
the energy of younger days ; we have pe- 
culiar obstacles to meet alone. And 
when the means of carrying forward our 
work are cut off from home, we have no 
prospect of help here. But we pledge 
the Committee that we will do our best, 
80 long as they and the churches continue 
their pledge to us. 

I have been reducing my expenses, and 
shall reduce every way in my power, and 
try to weather the storm. 


LETTER FROM MR. WARD. 


The Mission still Enjoying Prosperity. 

Sibsagor, May 9, 1861.—We still have 
tokens that the Lord thinks in mercy 
upon us here. Last Sabbath I baptized 
another interesting convert from the girls’ 
school ; and other candidates are desiring 
baptism, who may be received at our next 
communion season. I also gave the hand 
of fellowship to a woman who had been 
for about eight years an excluded mem- 
ber, but who has, we believe, returned 
with true repentance and great bitterness 
of soul, to the Saviour and his flock.— 
This case is quite as full of interest as a 
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new conversion. We have much encour- 
agement that her husband also, who was 
excluded with her, may be fit to be re- 
stored. Ile appears greatly broken in 
spirit, and in our prayer meeting the 
other evening, on his knees confessed in 
tears and with loud cries, his sin and de- 
parture, his temptations and wretched- 
ness of mind, at the same time begging 
the prayers of all for himself. He seems 
to have a dread foreboding of what will 
become of him, unless he can be a true 
disciple of Christ. 

Eleven have now been received into 
this church since January last. Thus 
we are permitted to reap where our breth- 
ren and sisters have sowed the seed in 
past years. ‘To God be all the glory ; for, 
in religion, no work is great and vital but 
his. 

Assamese Native Preacher. 


The preacher, Kolebor, supported by 
this church, has entered upon his daily 
labors, and at our last monthly concert 
gave a most interesting report of his ex- 
perience among the people. Some days 
he had preached to about twenty, some 
to forty, some days to but few, but al- 
ways to some, and many received tracts. 

He feels courageous, and enters into 
the work with much more heart than I 
expected. I feel confident he will do 
good. He believes God has called him 
out, and he expects his blessing. He has 


/not entered upon this for lucre, for he 


was earning more in his previous occupa- 
tion. He is a man over forty years old, 
and has the unqualified confidence of the 
church, and a good report of them that 
are without. 

Change in Favor of Christianity. 


He says he can see a great change 
among the people in regard to Christian- 
ity within the last ten years; that those 
who were foremost to revile and scoff, are 
all dead ; and a new class, accustomed to 
Christian ideas and of more liberal feel- 
ings, have come upon the stage. There 
are many educated and influential men 
here, who know that Christianity is true ; 
and when the bands of caste shall have 
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been a little more slackened, who shall 
say what multitudes may all at once cast 
their old idolatries away? May our breth- 
ren at home take courage and not doubt 


to push forward this great and glorious 
work of faith. 


TOUNGOO MISSION. 


LETTER FROM DR. MASON. 


Estimate of Karen Christians by the 
Government. 


Toungoo, Aug. 27, 1861.—As the 
statements of missionaries concerning the 
progress of the work in their charge are 
usually taken cum grano salis, I prefer to 
offer the testimony of lookers on, who are 
not in the mission work. I think it shows 
great confidence in the Christian charac- 
ter of our Karens, that the government 
officers should ask their services for diffi- 
cult and responsible posts, where heathen 
Burmese have been tried and found lack- 
ing. 
The English government have main- 
tained an agent in western Karenee for 
several years, whose duty it is to commu- 
nicate the wishes of government to the 
Saubwa, and report all that is passing in 
that distant country. In fact, he is an 
envoy or ambassador on a small scale. 
The place has been occupied by Burmese 
and Shans ; but none have given satisfac- 
tion to the English government. Recent- 
ly the Deputy Commissioner requested me 
to nominate some one for the appoint- 
ment. ThisI ultimately declined. Then 
the Deputy Commissioner wrote Col. 
Phayre, who immediately wrote me an 
official letter, repeating the request. The 
following is a copy of his letter. 

“I wish to nominate a man as British 
agent in Western Karenee, and who will 
faithfully and speedily report all that 
takes place. If you can name any Karen 
or Shan, in whose integrity and discre- 
tion you have confidence, I shall be glad 
to appoint him. The salary attached to 
the appointment is eighty rupees per 
mensem.”’ 

Now this desire, so clearly manifested 
by both the Deputy Commissioner and 
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the Chief Commissioner, to have a Chris- 
tian Karen for so important an office, 
speaks a volume in favor of their reputa- 
tion for ‘integrity and discretion’’ with 
the officers of government; while their 
reasons for declining the appointment 
cannot but deservedly exalt their charac- 
ter for honesty and uprightness. 


Baptisms by a Native Preacher. 


T have just received Pwaipau’s report 
of an excursion which he made through 
the Paku and We-wa villages in the last 
two months. He reports a few of the 
stations as making no progress ; but gen- 
erally the churches are doing well. He 
baptized in nineteen different villages,— 
admitting to the ordinance in the aggre- 
gate one hundred and sixty-seven persons. 


LETTER FROM MR. CROSS. 
School for Preachers. 

My school has been smaller this year 
than last, principally owing to the fact 
that we did not feel able to support so 
great a number; and for this reason two 
preparatory and nearly self-supporting 
schools have been established by Dr. Ma- 
son in the jungle. I have about sixty on 
my catalogue. These are as last year, 
many of them, the stationed pastors and 
teachers, who come to study as much as 
they can. There are, however, a good 
number of young men who, we hope, will 
soon be off for Siam and other distant 
fields of heathenism. 

The Government have now determined 
that the Karen shall be used in courts of 
justice as well as the Burmese; and our 
Commissioner in this place is engaged in 
learning the language. He sent a re- 
quest the other day to join one of my Ka- 
ren classes, and has taken his place with 
the Karens, in a class in the Scriptures. 
This certainly is a novel movement, but 
I hope it will be of great use, if not to 
him, at least to the Karens; for their 
Commissioner and Governor will be able 
to see what kind of people they are, and 
be able to know how to protect them from 
persecution and oppression from the Bur- 
mese, &c. 
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RANGOON MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MRS, INGALLS. 


Visit to Bassein. 


Thongzai, July 29, 1861.—I wrote last 
month, speaking of my intended visit to 
Bassein with Mr. Crawley, and I have 
now to report a return. We went ina 
Burman boat which is owned by Mr. 
Crawley, and had a pretty comfortable 
trip, considering it is the rainy season. 
We had a warm greeting from our mis- 
sionary friends there, and a hearty wel- 
come from the Burman Christians. The 
Christians had not given up the return of 
their teacher, Mr. Douglass; and when 
we told them that he had taken a home 
pastorate, it was a hard blow to them. 
‘We will pray for the recovery of his 
wife,’’ said one ; and, suiting the action 
to the word, he went off at once with his 
petition. It would have made your heart 
very sorrowful, if you could have seen the 
grief of that little church. We tried to 
strengthen their hearts, and direct them 
to the Great Shepherd, and that was all 
that we could do for them. 

1 called together a small school of six- 
teen children ; but I could not find a suit- 
able teacher to carry on the school after 
we left, and so dismissed the children. 
Mr. Crawley had several plans for native 
preaching, but they, too, failed, and we 
left, feeling that our three weeks with 
them had been almost lost time. Our 
Karen brethren will advise and do all 
they can for the Burman church, but 
they have their hands full of their own 
work. 


Past Teachings not Lost. 


I met several old friends among the Ka- 
ren pastors at Bassein, who recalled many 
memories of my dear departed husband, 
and of Mr. Abbott. They made very 
earnest inquiries regarding Mr. Abbott's 
sons, and said they longed to see them. 
Yes, ‘‘their works do follow them.”’ 

While we were on our way to Bassein, 
we called at a small village, and while 
our people cooked, Mr. Crawley went in 
and preached to the priests, and I went 
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into an idol temple to give a few books to 
some workmen who were replastering some 
idols. I soon had a good company about 
me, who came in when they heard me 
talking among the images, and we very 
soon had a very animated conversation. 


Having left my girls at their cooking, 
I thought, ‘I am the only one to testify to 
the truths of the gospel ;’ but I soon had 
a middle aged man by my side, who joined 
me in telling the people about the crea- 
tion of the world. I was very much 
struck with his correctness, and, turning 
around, inquired who had told him about 
these things? ‘‘O, I heard this many 
years ago from teacher Ingalls,’’ he said ; 
‘the told me all about the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who came down to this world and 
died for us, and I shall never forget it.” 
I then asked him if he did not know me. 
He replied that he did not, and I then 
told him that I was ‘*mamma Ingalls.”’ 
He was much startled at this, and clasp- 
ing his hands, bowed very low at my feet. 
I sat down by him and questioned him of 
his future hopes ; he said he did not wor- 
ship idols and did not revere Gaudama ; 
he believed in the eternal God and hoped 
to become his disciple at some future 
time. 


The Work at Henthada. 


I spent a few days at Henthada both 
going and returning. Here the Burmese 
Christians were full of hope and joy, 
ready for all good works, and rejoicing 
greatly in the love and teaching of Mr. 
Crawley. The poor females are very 
earnestly praying for the return of their 
mamma. Mr. Thomas has a very won- 
derful field, and the Lord is blessing his 
efforts, so that it stands, I should think, 
next to, if not side by side with Bassein. 

I reached home after an absence of five 
weeks, and found my little band in eager 
expectation of my arrival. The Lord is 
still with us, and we hope for continued 
blessings. We have two candidates for 
baptism, but we wait a little longer be- 
fore receiving them. Pray for me and 
the people in this region. 
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JOURNAL OF MRS, INGALLS. 


Visit to Letpadau District. 

Feb. 17, 1861.—Started this morning 
on my long intended trip into the Letpadau 
district, at the base of the Yoma moun- 
tain, and reached Thay Ben at 11] o'clock, 
where we have put up in a zayat at 
the entrance of the village. The rough 
ride made me remember my comfortable 
trips in my native land. I have none of 
these comfurts now, no delightful com- 
panionship by the way, no kindred to 
welcome me to their home and hearts, 
and no fond child, watching for a moth- 
er’s return. The deep waters have sep- 
arated me from all this ; and, though I 
am in the very place where I desired to 
be, yet my poor heart feels this great 
change—I might almost say, of worlds ;— 
a world of light, for one of darkness. 
Here in the midst of stone images and 
gilded offerings, with their showy para- 
phernalia we have prayed and sung 
songs of praise to our God, who is not 
made of stone and silver, but who has 
given to all lifeand being. We have two 
inquirers in this place, who came to see 
us and bowed with us. The people 
are calling, but seem very indifferent. 

Burman Theory of Creation. 


Midnight. — While talking with the 
people, a visitor came in with an air of 
great importance, but he was civil, and 
very soon I entered into an animated dis- 
cussion. He repeated long sentences of 
Pali and thought himself very learned. 
One of my preachers took hold in earnest, 
and we have seldom had such a close dis- 
cussion. The man thought he could de- 
fend his system; but he was confused 
when he came to the origin of man and 
the creation of the world. He said water 
or rain was the chief agent operating in 
the reproduction of a system of nature, 
and that during .an immense period of 
time rain poured down with violence into 
the space left by the last world that had 
been destroyed. Meanwhile, strong winds 
blew from opposite directions, accumu- 
lating the water within certain limits 
until it filled the whole space, and a sedi- 
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ment then appeared upon the water.— 
Then the water dried up, the crust or sed- 
iment increased in size, until by a slow 
process it assumed the shape and propor- 
tion of a planet. We then inquired from 
whence came the rain and the wind? But 
he was confused, and then begged to tell 
us in what manner this planet was peo- 
pled. He said, then six or eight celestial 
beings came down from the seat of Brah- 
ma, a place outside of the range of de- 
struction when the former world perished, 
and that these peopled the planet. We 
then inquired from whence came the brah- 
mins, and he replied from a race of men. 
Then followed questions in regard to the 
origin of this race of men. He was greatly 
confused, and with great honesty threw 
down his cigar and replied that his way 
was not clear, and he must consider it all 
over very carefully. We reminded him 
of what we had been saying about the 
creation, and that, ‘‘In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth and all 
therein.”” One of his friends tried to 
put down all this, by asking us the ori- 
gin of God; but the man put him aside 
and repeated our words with great earn- 
estness. Then in a moment he arose 
with a frightened air, and said he must 
go, but would come in the evening. 

A few females came in, but only cared 
to look at my dress and gaze into my face. 
After they had gone, I took my female 
companions, and went out and called 
upon the wives of our two inquirers.— 
They received us very kindly, and listened 
with some interest. 

In the evening we struck our gong, 
and soon had our house filled with men, 
women and children. Our visitor, Moung 
Toung Oung, came, and was evidently 
ashamed that his arguments had been 
silly ones, and tried to turn off our words 
with a jest; but the truth had fastened 
hold of him, and after a few words he 
confessed that he was troubled, and really 
wished to hear all that we had to say on 
our side. He listened to the sermon, 
from John Ist, with good attention, and 
said he should like to read the words for 
himself. After the service, when we sep- 
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arated into groups, he joined mine and 
asked me to teach him as I did the little 
children and women who formed my cir- 
cle. It was good to see him thus hum- 
bled, and I afterwards learned that my 
Christian girls went behind the curtain 
and prayed for him ; so I hope it was not 
a lost hour. He asked for a book, and 
marked the one containing an account of 
the creation. He said he should read 
that first, 
Hopes Disappointed. 

8.—Started at an early hour this morn- 
ing, and was escorted, all the foggy morn, 
by Moung Pon, one of our inquirers. At 
sunrise we met a man on our way named 
Moung Loo, who asked to join us a few 
months ago, at the Thongzai Association ; 
but was refused on account of some bad 
reports in regard to debts. He is the 
owner of a saw pit, and we were glad to 
see his bundle of books under his arm, 
which he said he was going to give to his 
men. As we neared Ke Dau, at about 
11 o'clock, we beat our gong and were 
soon met by Moung Too, a Christian man 
who was baptized last year after our trip 
into this region. He was the first fruit 
of our labor in this place, and we greeted 
him with tender joy. On the previous 
evening he had heard that we were near, 
and now came out to meet us. I told 
him about meeting Moung Loo, with his 
bundle of tracts, and Moung Tao informed 
us that the bearer who announced our 
coming was a member of his family, and 
he said Moung Loo took the books in or- 
der to convince us that he was in earnest ; 
so all our hopes for him were blasted. 

If some of those who talk about the 
‘*romance of missions,’’ could have some 
of this joyful hope, with its sudden crush- 
ing, I think they would change their 
strain and talk of the ‘‘sorrows of mis- 
sions.’’ Ah! this work in a heathen 
land, is nota work of play ; and if it were 
not for the precious promises of the gos- 
pel, we should sink down in despair.— 
Last week I was talking with one of my 
girls about praying for a certain person, 
but she said she could not pray for this 
person as she wished to do, because she 


had been troubled about her sister, who 
led us to suppose that she was seeking 
the good way ; and yet afterwards it came 
out that her lips were speaking false 
words in order to obtain a certain object. 
She told me that Satan had tempted her 
when praying, by reminding her that 
this person might be like the other one ; 
and with tears in her eyes she inquired if 
Satan ever tempted the mamma in this 
way. I was obliged to confess that he 
did. 

The father-in-law of Moung Too re- 
ceived us very kindly, and his wife told 
us that she was trusting in Christ. Dur- 
ing the heat of the day, while the men 
talked and preached, I gathered the wo- 
men ina beautiful plantain grove back 
of the house, and anticipated a good 
time ; but was disappointed. Going out 
to see some of my old acquaintances, I 
found aman named Moung Sway Men 
who trusts in Christ, and a woman who 
said the same. They both promised to 
come in the evening; but the woman’s 
family all went to a play, and she was 
obliged to watch the house. I have had 
along talk with these people who are 
living in sin, and I have advised our 
Christian to remove, though his wife says 
she dares not go with him. O for wisdom 
to teach these people just the right way. 

9.—We came on to Bau-de-goung, and 
took up our quarters in a heathen zayat. 


A False Charge Tested. 

The people had never heard much 
about our religion, and came around us 
by hundreds. Some old men, who were 
seeking every way to obtain merit, came 
and brought us food; but after they had 
removed the dishes, they did not come 
again ; we hear they had a reproof from 
the priests, so that they did not dare to 
come again tous. All the day long the 
people came to hear us, and we gave 
many books. It was asowing time. One 
young man tried to ridicule us, by telling 
the people that my company were all 
hired to witness for Christ. One of my 
colporteurs, who has left his family and 
harvest work, heard this ridicule for some 
time, when suddenly he laid down his 
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book and, giving the gong a beat, he 
said he had something special to say. 
He repeated the words of the young man ; 
and, taking a bit of paper, he commenced 
with the one nearest him and inquired if 
they would go about and preach this gos- 
pel for a certain sum of money? As he 
could not get one to sign his paper, he 
sat down and in a very earnest manner 
held up the conduct of this young man 
80 clearly, that an old man of influence 
ordered the young man away, and we had 
no more of this disturbance. 

In the evening we went on to Bau-de- 
gong-glay, and were received very cor- 
dially by an inquirer here. About one 
year ago Mr. Crawley and his preachers 
met this man ata place in that district 
called Belin. They talked with him and 
gave him a tract, and doubtless a prayer 
then went up to God in his behalf. Not 
long after this, I visited Let-pa-dau ; and 
while I was at the house of our convert 
in that place, he built an extensive awn- 
ing in front of his house for our chapel 
and preaching place, and here I first met 
this man. He was on his way to a large 
funeral, which was held at the farther 
end of this village. Having arranged my 
preachers under this awning with their 
books, I received the women and children 
in the house. The first morning I had so 
many pressing about me that I could 
scarcely breathe, and so took my female 
assistant and appropriated one part of the 
awning for my talking and reading place. 
These people had never before seen a 
white woman, and were so curious to see 
my fect and hands, combs, &e., that I 
soon felt disappointed, and laid down my 
book to rest a moment, and allow them a 
good look at me. 


Hopeful Hearer. 


As I laid down my book, some middle- 
aged men came up to me, and one of them 
asked to see my book. I handed it to 
him and saw at once that he was inter- 
ested; and when his company got up to 
go, he told them to go on; then we 
read and talked for an hour, until 1 was 
so much interested in the man that I sent 
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for my teacher to come to my side. I 
felt that the truth had fastened upon 
him, and that I could not let him go; 
and when the gong called the people to 
attend the burial, I called my people and 
followed them, taking my seat in the en- 
trance of a little path not far from the 
burning of the corpse, and yet hid from a 
sight of the coffin. This man seated him- 
self with my company, and when they 
all bowed down before the priest, he 
turned and said he once followed this 
custom; but now he should never bow 
to any but to the Eternal God. After 
the services, he went out and called many 
of his friends to our shady seat, and wit- 
nessed himself for many of our truths. I 
gave him another book and we parted, I 
supposed, for the year; but ten days 
after that, I met him at a place where 
the people had invited us to spend the 
night. He tad heard of the invitation, 
and came with his wife to see me. She 
was a beautiful woman, and so tidy that 
I at once had her by my side, and soon 
found that she was thinking also. I 
gave them a larger book, and we parted 
now to meet again after a year’s separa- 
tion. The wife was ill with fever, but 
would getup and see me fora few mo- 
ments. All the neighbors have been in 
this evening, and remained till a very 
late hour ; and now, while I am noting 
down the events of the day, the man is 
praying the other side of this mat parti- 
tion. 

I will stop to listen. The prayer of 
the man was short and ran thus—*O 
Eternal God, I thank Thee that I may 
come to Thee and offer prayer. I ama 
great sinner, but I have been told this 
night that I may come inthe name of 
Christ; and now I come and beg that” 
Thou wilt save me for his sake. O,I 
will never bow down to idols again, and 
I will try to follow Thee in every thing. 
Make me to understand Thy word, and 
help my wife to understand all that the 
mamma has told her this evening.— 
Cleanse me and all of my friends with 
the blood of Jesus. When the king of 
death calls, give usa place so that we 
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may forever behold the face of Him who 
has saved us. Amen.’’ He is now try- 
ing to teach his wife, but I cannot hear 
what they say. 

This,man is a doctor and a man of 
great influence, so that he has had much 
to contend with ; but God is working in 
his heart. The Lord has prepared the 
ground for the good seed, and it is a 
pleasure to work here. My company all 
seem in earnest, and I feel that we shall 
rejoice over new born souls in this region. 

On Saturday I came on to Kee nee, 
where we have one Christian. He isa 
timber merchant, and has many people 
about him; so we have enough to do. 
He has made some advancement in Scrip- 
ture knowledge, and when we gathered 
together fur a morning service, he closed 
with a prayer. Ile hasa table, and upon 
it a Bible and many good books. We 
thought his wife a very hopeful case last 
year ; but she is much changeJ, and dur- 
ing the year she has made an offering to 
the nats. She saysshe is very sorry, and 
we are all praying much for her. May 
God hear and answer. 


PROME MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. KINCAID. 
Tour North-east of Prome. 

Prome, April 18, 1861.—This week I 
returned from a tour of 250 miles in 
a north-east direction, visiting a large 
number of villages, and many | had never 
seen before. I had with me two Burman 
assistants and two Karens. These last I 
left in the mountains with a distinguish- 
ed Karen chief, who has a large number 
of people under him, and wishes for a 
Christian school. All these little moun- 
tain villages are stockaded, partly as a 
protection against tigers, and partly as 
security against robbers. The chief or- 
dered a zayat to be built the next morn- 
ing after our arrival. I have hope that 
the gospel will take root among those 
Karens. 

Visit to Kyen Villages. 

After taking leave of the chief and the 

two young men, we passed along near 
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the king of Ava’s territory, due west, 
till we reached the Irrawadi, about fifty 
miles north of Prome. Besides Burman 
and Karen villages, we visited four large 
Kyen villages. Two nights we lodged in 
Kyen villages; and, after hearing the 
gospel till late in the evening, and then 
again in the morning, they urged me to 
send them teachers to preach to them and 
to instruct them to read and write.— 
Many of the men said, ** Why should we 
not be taught to worship God and read 
the Divine Book as well as Burmans and 
Karens?’’ During the whole time we 
met with no incivility ; but, on the con- 
trary, in many villages we were treated 
with much kindness, and listened to with 
earnest attention ; and often, after listen- 
ing for an hour or more, they have ex- 
pressed an anxious desire to hear more 
about this Divine doctrine. If I do not 
go again myself, by the end of May, over 
this same track, I will send two assist- 
ants to follow up the work. If I had the 
time, I would like to fill several sheets 
with a description of what I saw and 
heard, so that the reader could see the 
work that is to be done. But my work 
is all behind, and I must be off in another 
direction where there are pressing calls 
for labor. 

Since I last wrote, several more have 
been baptized in Enma, and others are 
now ready. The school there is more 
flourishing than it was last year. 

The telegraph line is now open from 
Prome to Ceylon, via Calcutta and Ma- 
dras. A telegram came in this morning, 
just thirty days from England. 


MAULMAIN BURMAN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM THE MESSRS. HASWELL. 
Preaching and its Fruits. 

Maulmain, July 11, 1861.—We feel 
encouraged in our work, though we do 
not see conversiuns as we desire. We 
find many good listeners ; and though we 
do not often have the privilege of large- 
congregations, yet on an average we 
preach personally to from fuur to five: 
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hundred heathen every week. Many take 
books, and some, at least, read them. 
We preach in English once every Lord's 
day, and last Sabbath had the privilege 
of baptizing a young Armenian, who 
dated his first serious impressions to our 
chapel services. He is second engineer 
in the government steamer stationed here. 
The second officer of the same vessel has 
been to us twice for personal conversa- 
tion, and we hope is not far from the 


kingdom of heaven. 


Utility of Schools. 


We have four schools. A girls’ school, 
supported by the Maulmain Missionary 
Society, numbering forty-five pupils ; one 
boys’ school, with ninety-five pupils, and 
another with seventy. The fourth school 
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We are most deeply impressed with the 
desirablencss of having efficient mission 
schvols. Many of the pupils appear to 
be impressed with the truth, and we are 
encouraged to persevere in sowing the 
seed in this manner. Nine pupils have 
been baptized the past year, all of them 
connected, in some way, with Christian 
families. ‘In the morning sow thy seed, 
and in the evening withhold not thy 
hand,"’ is an injunction which we feel to 
be peculiarly applicable to us here, and 
we are determined to obey it. 


Preacher to Burmans at Shwaygyeen. 


We have lately sent an assistant to 
Shwaygyeen, as a preacher to the Bur- 
mans, on a salary of thirty rupees a 


is in Amberst, with fifty-two boys and | month, supported by funds obtained here. 
girls. In all, we have under our charge He was making from sixty to eighty 
262 pupils. We spend more or less time a month in worldly business here. We 
in the schools almost daily, not so as to | trust his going will prove to have been 
interfere with our preaching; but suffi. | ordered by the Lord. There are about 
cient to enable us to gain an influence | ten thousand Burmese in Shwaygycen, 
over them, to stir up the teachers (who besides the inhabitants of the surround- 
are all Christians) to efficient effort, and ing country, and there was no one to 
to impart a good deal of religious instruc- preach to them. One would have gone 
tion. The Ambherst school is the only | with the preacher and staid a month, if 


one that now receives aid from America. | we had had funds to meet the expense. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE MISSIONARY 
WORK, 

The following statement, made by a native 
East-Indian, at his ordination in Calcutta, 
March, 1861, is an interesting exhibition of 
personal experience, and also sets forth, ina 
vivid manner, the obligation to “preach the 
gospel to every creature.” 


‘*Next to a sincere, hearty, and cordial 
profession of Christ’s religion, no duty 
appears to me to be so important, so 
pressing, and so imperative as that of 
making known its saving truths to those 
who know them not. Christianity is not 
a selfish religion, it is a religion of love. 
A Christian, therefore, can not rest con- 
tented with securing his own salvation 
only ; ‘plucked out asa brand from the 


fire,’ he can not remain indifferent to the 
eternal interests of multitudes uround 
him, who are rushing headlong into the 
gulf of ruin ; sensible of his immutable 
obligations to the Lord who has pur- 
chased him with his own precious blood, 
he can not enjoy ‘the peace of the Spirit,’ 
without doing all he can to make his 
name ‘known upon earth.’ 

‘*When first, about nine years ago, I 
came to know the Redeemer ; when God, 
in his infinite compassion and love, de- 
livered me from the lowest depths of 
heathen ‘darkness, and translated’ me 
‘into the kingdom of his dear Son,’ I con- 
fess my sentiments about the question at 
issue were not so distinct, definite, and 
clear as they have since become. Days 
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and months have passed, since the thought 
of becoming a preacher of the gospel first 
atruck my mind; doubts and difficulties 
arose ; conflict and vacillation followed ; 
till at length directed, as I believe, by an 
all-wise and an all-gracious Providence, 
without whose permission not even a 
sparrow will fall to the ground, | made 
up my mind, in humble dependence upon 
his Divine strength, to devote my life en- 
tirely to his service. 

** And now, after a lapse of several years, 
during which I have had a little experi- 
ence of the nature and requirements of 
this mysteriously great and holy work, I 
stand here, knowing full well the perfect 
weakness of my own str. ngth, and feeling 
bitterly the sinfulness and perversity of 
my own deceitful heart, and looking up 
earnestly for grace, merey, wisdom, light, 
counsel, and direction to Him who is in- 
deed ‘the Father of lights,’ and the giver 
of ‘every good and every perfect gift ;’ I 
now stand here, with my resolution un- 
changed, to dedicate my body and soul 
anew to the service of my Redeemer. My 
obligations to God and man alike, loudly 
demand such a dedication. WhenI think 
of the really lost condition of the millions 
of my country men, I can not but feel 
that the preaching of the gospel is a ‘ne- 
cessity laid upon me; yea, woe is unto 
me if I preach’ it not. As a native of 
the land, I see the path of my duty clear- 
ly marked out before me. 

**My position in relation to my country- 
men is very much the same with that of 
the man from whom our Lord in his life- 
time cast out a legion of unclean spirits, 
and whom afterwards he distinctly pro- 
hibited to accompany him in his journey, 
saying, in words full of heavenly compas- 
sion: ‘Go home to thy friends, and tell 
them how great things the Lord hath done 
for thee, and hath had compassion on thee.’ 

«Again, the example and command of 
Christ add irresistible weight to this ob- 
ligation. He who is the ‘brightness of’ 
Jehovah's ‘glory and the express image 
of his person,’ was himeelf, when on 
earth, a zealous and devoted preacher of 
the gospel. ‘My meat,’said He, while 
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yet actively engaged in his Father's work, 
‘my meat is to do the will of Him that 
sent me, and to finish his work;’ and 
when about to ascend triumphant on the 
wings of mediatorial glory into the realms 
of everlasting joy above, He solemnly com- 
manded his disciples ‘to go into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.’ 

‘With such an example, then, before 
my eyes, an example solely designed for 
our imitation, and wich such a command, 
arrayed as it is with all the solemnity of 
a parting injunction, continually ringing 
in my ears, how can I lay claim to the 
name and privileges of a Christian, with- 
out endeavoring, in proportion to ‘the 
measure of grace’ vouchsafed unto me, to 
follow the one and fulfil the other? 

**But though willing from the inmost 
depths of my heart, and now prepared, in 
one sense to consecrate anew my body 
and soul, as I have said, to the service of 
God my Redeemer, I feel that I am per- 
fectly unworthy and incapable of doing 
justice to it. To be ambassador of ‘the 
King of kings’ to the unbelieving heathen 
around, is in itself a sufficiently responsi- 
ble work for a frail, fallible, sinful man ; 
but, in addition to this, the Great Head 
of the church has been pleased to call 
me, as you have heard, to ‘take the over- 
sight’ of his flock, of which I myself have 
been a member ever since the time of my 
conversion. ©! how can I, possessing to 
the full all the infirmities and weaknesses 
of a depraved human nature, discharge 
the responsibilities of so great a work 
with any degree of faithfulness? But my 
hope is in the Lord. I am polluted, but 
He is the fountain of holiness; I am 
weak, but He is almighty; I am igno- 
rant, but He is all-wise. In Him and 
Him only do T put my trust. To Him 
alone do I look up for grace to help, for 
wisdom to teach, for judgment to discern, 
for strength and patience to bear, for for- 
titude to suffer, for resignation to submit, 
for love to direct and control, and for 
zeal and diligence to work. ‘He that 
spared not his own Son, but delivered 
Him up for us all, how shall He not with 
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Him also freely give us all things?’ O! 
may the Holy Spirit then enable me at 
every moment of my existence to realize 
and enjoy the blessed presence of so gra- 
cious a God, and help me in particular to 
wait on Him patiently at all seasons of 
trial, difficulty, doubt, and temptation ; 
so that, whatever may be the kind of 
work I am called upon to engage in, love 
to Christ and love to souls, and not any 
desire after self-gratification or vain-glory 
may be the moving, constraining, prevail- 
ing, guiding, yea, and the only principle 
of my thoughts, words and actions ; so 
that, relying entirely for success upon 
the prophetic promises of Him who has 
said, ‘And lo, | am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world,’ I may faith- 
fully ‘do the work of an evangelist,’ and 
‘make full proof of my ministry :’ that 
thus I may say, with Paul the aged: 
‘For me to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain.’ ’’—London Miss. Mag. 


PROGRESS IN MISSIONARY LABOR. 


It is impossible to overlook the rapid 
changes under which the world is opening 
up to missionary enterprise. Large and 
populous districts in Southern Africa, 
whose very names have not yet found 
their way into our atlases and geogra- 
phies, are being explored and occupied 
for Christ, though not without a taste of 
those sufferings which, in one form or 
another, accompany the first beginnings 
of the gospel everywhere and in all ages. 
If some disappointment has occurred at 
the mouth of the Niger, even the delay is 
tinctured with marks of progress. Time 
was when long intervals of years inter- 
vened between one failure and a renewal 
of the attempt, and meanwhile the field 
was altogether abandoned. In the pres- 
ent case, though a year has been well 
nigh lost, the stations have not been 
wholly unoccupied. Our native lay agents 
have remained at their posts, and our 
missionaries are even now on their way 
to revisit, and, it may be hoped, perma- 
nently to take up their stations ; and both 
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ships and men have hovered in sight of 
their interrupted work like parent birds 
around their nest, waiting till the danger 
has passed, and permission is given them 
to return. 

It is a marvellous fact that missionaries 
can reside unmolested in the heart of 
Turkey, to labor among the Turks them- 
selves; that Christian books, and, above 
all, the Christian Scriptures, can circu- 
late freely, and are readily purchased ; 
that Turkish inquirers, known to be such, 
are suffered to pursue their researches 
after truth; and that Turkish converts 
enjoy immunities, not in name only and 
by law, but practically, to such an extent 
as to subvert in this respect the genuine 
teachings of Mohammedanism. 

An aged Christian minister, who spent 
sixteen years of his early life in active 
military service on the western side of 
India, says—** Having been early brought 
to the knowledge of the Lord, I watched 
and viewed every thing with a Christian's 
eye. I saw and felt the need, the over- 
whelming need, of all, and far more than 
all, that Christians can ever accomplish. 
The depth of ignorance, darkness, and 
moral degradation exceeds all that can be 
imagined ; but when I see what has been 
accomplished, under God, in the forty- 
four years since I left Bombay, I am 
amazed and filled with gratitude, and joy, 
and hope. The missionaries of the church 
of England, and those of the Scotch 
church, are now in free, quiet possession 
of cities, the strongest holds of brahmin- 
ical superstition and power, which, how- 
ever, it cost years of much and patient 
toil to attain, and which, in my time, it 
was thought madness to attempt to enter, 
—for instance, Nasik, Poona, &c., where 
the blessed influence of Christianity may 
now be said to be established.’’ So far 
this aged servant of the Lord. The gen- 
eration is fast passing away whose mem- 
ories carry them back to days of bigotry 
and opposition, when the strongholds of 
the Hindu and Mohammedan were as yet 
unsapped, and when British India, so far 
from being a postern of easy entrance, 
was even more determinately walled up 
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against the missionary than the domin- 
ions of the native powers. It is well for 
us, to whom every inch of ground is ac- 
cessible, from the Himalayas tu Cape Co- 
morin—from the Indus to the confines of 
China and Siam—to go back in thought 
to the blank aspect of the first decade of 
the present century. 

And China, for centuries the most re- 
cluse of people, has been gradually relax- 
ing her seclusion (a course in which she 
will be followed at no unhopefal distance 
by the sister empire of Japan) ; and now 
at length she has formally introduced 
herself into the society of nations on terms 
of open and sisterly interecommunion. 

Concurrently with openings in every 
quarter of the world, it is impossible not 
to recognize the solid advance of Christi- 
anity in most of the older mission grounds. 
The visible church thus is enlarged, and 
its influence upon the surrounding popu- 
lation is enhanced. Sierra Leone, New 
Zealand, and the islands of the Pacific, 
must now be reckoned among the Chris- 
tian occupants of earth. Other mission 
fields are tending to a like result. 

There are again, year by year, no in- 
considerable accessions from the heathen; 
in some localities they come in, ‘‘one of 
a city and two of a family ;** in others by 
hundreds ; in some cases it is the young, 
the fruit of our mission schools and col- 
leges, as, for instance, at Agra ; in others 
it is the household or the village; as for 
example, in Tinnevelly, where, during 
the year 1860, fully 2000 souls were add- 
ed to t e list of Christians. 

There is also the preparatory work 
which results from the dissemination of 
truth. From the circumstances of the 
case, it is hard to estimate this numeri- 
cally ; and still harder to read the degree 
of transforming influence which it may 
have upon the moral position of men, 
convinced, or almost convinced, but not 
persuaded. Of its reality, however, there 
can be no doubt. The witnesses who tes- 
tify of it, in respect to India, are not mis- 
sionaries only, but men ofall classes. Nor 
is it of recent growth ; for so long ago as 
in 1853, witnesses before committees of 
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the Houses of Parliament expressed a he- 
lief in the approach of mighty changes. 
country,’’ said Sir Charles Trevel- 
yan, ‘‘will have Christian instruction 
infused into it in every way by direct 
missionary instruction, and indirectly 
through books of various kinds, through 
the public papers, through conversation 
with Europeans, and in all conceivable 
ways in which knowledge is communi- 
eated; and then, at last, when society 
is completely saturated with Christian 
knowledge, and public opinion has taken 
a decided turn that way, they will come 
over by thousands.”’ 

Another note of progress is the action 
of the native church itself, as the instru- 
ment of its own instruction, and as an 
a.ent for the diffusion of the truth,—and 
that increasingly,—at its own pecuniary 
cost. The catechist agency, in its earlier 
conception little better than a make-shift 
for the absence of the European mission- 
ary, to teach a few scattered inquirers, 
or keep together a feeble company, has 
ripened first into an efficient machinery 
for the oversight of important congrega- 
tions ; and then into a well-ordered nur- 
sery for Christian ministers, from which 
a stream of pastors is flowing forth ; men 
who have purchased to themselves a good 
degree and great boldness in the faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. None of the 
larger missions are without their fruit of 
this kind; in some the ingathering beto- 
kens something more than an offering of 
first-fruits. It assumes the aspect of a 
commencing harvest rather than of a few 
prematurely ripened ears. 

The success, once more, which has at- 
tended educational efforts, already allud- 
ed to under a different point of view, has 
manifested itself in a missionary aspect, 
partly in the increased intelligence and 
the higher moral principle of each suc- 
ceeding generation (the child of thirty 
years ago was systematically taught to 
lie ; the child of the present day is taught 
to respect the truth)—partly in the num- 
ber of efficient native agents thus supplied ; 
(of the last large body of native pastors 
ordained by the bishop of Madras, many 
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traced their first religious impressions to 
the mission school) ;—and partly in the 
friendly spirit manifested by those on 
whom the kindliness and the godly exhor- 
tations of the missionary have not been 
lost, though the fruit has not yet been 
the conversion of the soul. 

-Lastly, it has pleased God to manifest 
his presence with the missionary church 
in a manner precisely similar to his in- 
terposition among ourselves. There have 
been revival blessings, in their first be- 
stowal poured out upon the church itself, 
in their progress overflowing its banks, 
and dispersing themselves among the hea- 
then. As in this country, they have not 
been without some counteracting influ- 
ences, tending to throw discredit upon 
the movement. But there has been a 
substratum of genuine grace at the bot- 
tom ; and as the mist which has gathered 
round it passes away, it is found that the 
foundation is sure. It has the double 
seal—*The Lord knoweth them that are 
his,’’ and ‘Let every one that nameth 
the name of Christ depart from iniqui- 
ty.—Home and For. Rec. 


WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 


The Christian world is very greatly in- 
terested in the redemption of Africa, and 
the hope of success is becoming stronger 
every day. The two great agents which 
are working out this glorious result, are 
commerce and the Christian missions. 
The first shows the great superiority of 
Christian nations, as it regards worldly 
interests and power ; the second explains 
the true ground of hope and happiness in 
a future world. The church generally 
has no just idea of the extent and results 
of Christian missions in Africa. The fol- 
lowing review of these missions on the 
western coast only, is obtained from the 
August number of the Philadelphia ‘*Col- 
onization Herald 

The whole history of European and 
American effort for the elevation of West- 
ern Africa, may be comprised generally 
within the last thirty years. At Sierra 
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Leone, which, with its vicinity, is the 
principal seat of the English Episcopal 
missionary operations, we find that that 
church has fifteen stations, twelve Euro- 
pean and ten native missionaries, ten Eu- 
ropean and sixty-four native teachers, 
three seminaries, sixty schools, five thou- 
sand scholars, and thirty-seven hundred 
church members. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society of 
England has in the same region six sta- 
tions, thirty-seven churches, ten Europe- 
an missionaries, one hundred and fifty-six 
local preachers, upwards of seven thou- 
sand communicants, thirty day schools, 
and seventy teachers, one theological in- 
stitution, and an attendance on public 
worship of thirteen thousand persons. 

The Rev. T. J. Bowen remarks, in re- 
gard to some of the results of missionary 
labors in this locality, ‘that thirty thou- 
sand civilized Africans in Freetown wor- 
ship God every Sabbath day, in twenty- 
three churches, built of stone, handsome 
edifices, which cost from two to twenty 
thousand dollars each, as I have been 
told, and some of them even more. There 
are Africans, recaptured slaves, qualified 
to preach the gospel in their native lands, 
which are scattered in widely separated 
parts of the continent.”’ 

In the Sherbro and Mendi countries, 
the American Missionary Association has 
a mission consisting of four stations and 
outstations, besides nine places in the 
neighboring villages, where the gospel is 
preached to the people. There are three 
churches connected with these stations, 
and three schools. In some of the native 
villages there are small schools taught by 
those connected with the mission, where 
the native language only is used. The 
number of missionaries is being increased, 
and when all now under appointment join 
it, it will consist of twenty members, in- 
cluding five native assistants. 

Immediately adjoining stands the free, 
self-sustaining, accredited republic of Li- 
beria, with its constitution, its president, 
its judiciary, its legislature, its militia 
and navy, its schools and churches, ite 
arts and manufactures, its trade and com- 
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merce ; all the political insignia of a pros- 
perous and independent nation. Its in- 
ternal condition is the exponent of its in- 
fluence on the well being of the surround- 
ing tribes. A large extent of sea coast 
has been rescued from the iniquities of 
the slave trade, and the arts of civilization 
are penetrating into the interior. 

Religion is here also advancing its do- 
minion wider, The Liberia Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
comprises nineteen regular itinerant mis- 
sionaries, and twenty-seven local preach- 
ers, besides a large number of lay assist- 
ants, teachers, &c., all colored. There 
are seventeen missionary stations, com- 
prising fifteen hundred and sixty members, 
over one hundred of whom are native 
converts, eight hundred and sixty-two 
Sabbath school scholars, an academy and 
seminary, and an African bishop. 

The Presbyterian (Old School) church 
has four ministers, nine male and three 
female assistants, one hundred and ninety- 
one communicants, one high school, and 
fourteen boys at a boarding school, and 
one hundred and twenty-five male day 
scholars. The Presbytery of Western Af- 
rica was formed more than a year since. 

The Episcopal church has a bishop, 
four white missionaries and eight colored, 
three of whom are natives. Day-school 
scholars, five hundred and fifty. Com- 
municants, two hundred and fifty ; more 
than half of whom are natives. Their 
most important station is at Cavalla, near 
Cape Palmas. 

The Baptist church has over seventy 
missionaries and teachers, and, according 
to the report of the Association, which 
met in Monrovia, December, 1857, nearly 
one thousand members. 

The missions of the Wesleyan church 
on the Gold Coast, extend from Cape 
Coast to Lagos. They now have seven 
principal stations, besides thirty less im- 
portant preaching places. The most in- 
terior station is that of Kumashi, among 
the Ashanti people, two hundred miles 
from the coast. The number of foreign 
missionaries is three, and nine native as- 
sistant missionaries, and thirty-one nutive 
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local preachers. They have two thousand 
one hundred and thirty-five church mem- 
bers, thirty-five schools, twenty-eight 
school teachers, one thousand three hun- 
dred and forty-seven day scholars, thirty- 
eight places of worship, and seven thou- 
sand nine hundred and ten persons who 
attend public worship. 

Several large missions of the Basle and 
Bremen Missionary Societies exist on this 
coast. The former have flourishing sta- 
tions at Christiansbourg, Akropong (forty 
miles in the interior), Abude, Gyadam, 
and Abokodi. The Akra and Otyi (Ash- 
anti) languages have been mastered and 
introduced into their schools, besides the 
English; and grammars, vocabularies, 
primers, Bible histories, and some parts 
of the holy Scriptures, printed in both of 
them. Two hymn books are in the press. 
A seminary for the education of native 
catechists, is established at Akropong. 

On the slave coast, further to the east, 
Christian missions are doing a great work. 
In Lagos are one Baptist missionary, one 
Wesleyan church, well attended, two 
churches of the Episcopal Church Mis- 
sionary Society, one in charge of a native 
minister, and connected with these two 
churches, are three hundred communi- 
cants and two hundred candidates. 

At Abeokuta, about one hundred miles 
north of Lagos, is a Wesleyan church, 
well attended, and three churches of the 
Episcopal Church Missionary Society, 
under two foreign and two native minis- 
ters, in which are six hundred communi- 
cants and four hundred candidates. 

At Ijaye, Oyo, Ibadan, and Omoboso, 
towns north and east of Abeokuta, the 
English Episcopal church have stations. 
The last returns give seven European and 
six native missionaries, five European and 
thirty-four native teachers. Total, fifty- 
two. Number of native communicants, 
eight hundred and twenty-seven. Schol- 
ars under instruction, nine hundred and 
fifty-one. The Southern Baptist Board 
(American) report five stations in connec- 
tion with its missions in this region, in- 
cluding as many cities, from Lagos on 
the coast to Ogbomishaw, nearly two 
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hundred miles in the interior. It also 
has about twenty laborers in connection 
with the Liberia, and two in the Sierra 
Leone Mission. About five hundred chil- 
dren are in day schools. More than one 
thousand have been baptized into the fel- 
lowship of the churches of these missions. 

In the Cameroons river, a few miles 
from its mouth, the English Baptists are 
operating. At each place there is a 
church, with a total of one hundred and 
fiftycommunicants. The language of the 
people has been reduced to writing, and 
the New Testament entirely printed in 
the Isubu. 

On Corisco Island, forty miles above 
the Gaboon river, are Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries, (Americans) with three stations 
and fifty boarding scholars. The language 
(Benga) has been mastered, and several 
tracts have been printed. 

On the Gaboon river is the mission of 
the American Board. They have three 
stations, one cighty miles in the interior, 
with about thirty-six boarding scholars 
and one-third as many day scholars. Two 
languages, the Mepongue and the Bekele, 
have been reduced to writing. 

We are much interested in the mission- 
ary operations recently begun on the Ni- 
ger, under the leadership of the Rev. S. 
Crowther (native African.) If these be 
efficiently prosecuted, and settlements be 
formed on the banks of this noble stream, 
and the facilities now afforded for reach- 
ing them be continued, great and benefi- 
cial results to the populous tribes in the 
very heart of the continent, may be con- 
fidently anticipated. 

Thus, almost within our own day, we 
have seen missions established along the 
western coast of Africa, from the Senegal 
to the Gaboon, over one hundred Chris- 
tian churches organized, in which more 
than fifteen thousand hopeful converts 
have been gathered. There are also con- 
nected with them nearly two hundred 
schools, where not less than sixteen thou- 
sand native youths are receiving a Chris- 
tian education. More than twenty differ- 
ent dialects have been studied out and re- 
duced to writing, in which the Bible, and 
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other religious books, have been translat- 
ed, and printed, and circulated among 
the people ; and it is believed that some 
knowledge of Christ and salvation has been 
brought within the reach of at least five 
millions of Africans who never before 
heard the gospel sound.— Eng. Bap. 
Miss. Her. 


SIAMESE CONVERTS. 


The Board of Missions of the Presbyterian 
church in this country, which has had a mis- 
sion for several years at Bangkok, Siam, has 
recently established a new station at Petcha- 
buri. One of the missionaries gives the fol- 
lowing account of a Siamese convert who had 
never seen a missionary. 

How little did we think, when we first 
came to this new station, that in so short 
a time we would find a sincere inquirer 
after the true religion! How slow we 
are to believe the promises of God; and 
especially how little do we think that He 
will save those who have none to teach 
them but the Great Teacher! Our hearts 
have been made to rejoice in meeting a 
Siamese who, we think, has experienced 
a work of grace, and, as yet, has had no 
missionary to teach him, and to break 
unto him the bread of life. This case is 
so remarkable, that I think the particu. 
lars should be known. 

Last Sabbath week a man came in from 
a country village, five miles distant, who 
said he had heard that missionaries had 
come to this place to live, and he wished 
to commit his son to us before he died. 
He said he had long sought for some one 
to teach him ; and had several times come 
to Petchaburi to see Dr. Bradley, when 
he heard he was here, but never until 
after he had gone. 

Ile told us that when he was quite 
young, his father received some books 
from the missionaries, but never read 
them. When his father died, he took 
the books; but they remained unread for 
several years, when the cholera broke out, 
and his neighbors were dying all around 
him. He became alarmed ; saw no ground 
of hope from Buddhism ; read his books, 
and found there that Christ could save, 
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and began to pray to Him ; but his mind 
was in darkness. He read his books and 
studied them, still adding to his stock by 
begging them as he could, first from one 
neighbor and then from another, as they 
did not value them, or were about to tear 
them up. Thus he struggled on for a 
long time, till four years ago, when he 
came to a clear knowledge of Christ and 
his salvation. We found, by questioning 
him, that he had read the history of Mo- 
ses, gospel by John, Acts, Romans, a 
tract called The Golden Balance, and a 
small catechism containing the Lord's 
Prayer and the Ten Commandments. We 
found that he was not only well acquaint- 
ed with the sentiment in them, but could 
repeat verbally large portions of Romans, 
John and Acts. He began at the first 
chapter of Romans, and repeated half of 
it, together with large portions of John. 
He said he observed the Sabbath, prayed, 
and taught his son to pray. We asked 
him how he taught him to pray; when, 
to our astonishment, the little boy (about 
twelve years old) repeated the Lord's 
Prayer in Siamese, without a single mis- 
take. We also found that he could re- 
peat the Ten Commandments. 

He told us that he prayed for the mis- 
sionaries and for his neighbors; that he 
preached to the people in his village, and 
tried to get them to join him; but they 
laughed at him on one side, and ridiculed 
him on the other, and called him names. 

Ile went away on Sabbath evening, and 
came again on Monday morning, to make 
arrangements about leaving his son with 
us, as we told him it was not proper to 
attend to such business on the Sabbath. 
Since that he has visited us frequently, 
and we have found out more and more of 
his wonderful history. How many there 
are here who have had religious instruc- 
tion for years, and yet, if questioned, 
could searcely give an intelligent account 
of the plan of salvation ; while this man, 
without any one to teach him but the 
Spirit of God, has gathered a reasonably 
correct knowledge of many of the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity. There 
could not be mentioned a subject in the 
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books he had, but he seemed to be per- 
fectly familiar with it. He gave the 
history of Cornelius, of Stephen, of Pe- 
ter’s vision, and of Paul’s conversion, 
with remarkable clearness and readiness. 
In speaking of the new birth, he under- 
stood the mistake made by Nicodemus, 
and explained what Christ meant by be- 
ing ‘*born again.’ We were curious to 
know if he had any idea of the Trinity. 
He said, Jehovah the Father is the Cre- 
ator and Ruler of all; that Jesus Christ, 
his Son, is the one who came into the 
world, and dicd upon the cross to save 
sinners; and that the Holy Spirit is the 
one whom Jesus promised to send to his 
people. 

He has renounced their religion: for- 
saken all his heathen ceremonies, and em- 
braced the religon of Jesus, and the wor- 
ship of the true God. This is a wonder- 
ful change to be wrought upon a heathen, 
in the midst of an idolatrous people, with 
no other means than the word of God, 
accompanied by his Spirit! Truly, ‘the 
entrance of thy word giveth light ; it giv- 
eth understanding to the simple.’’ Let 
not the people of God cease to pray for 
the spread of that precious word which 
can dispel the darkness from the minds 
of this people, and make this beautiful 
valley as the garden of the Lord. Shall 
not this strengthen our faith in the wil- 
lingness of God to save the heathen, and 
in his power to make the feeblest means 
effectual? Shall it not, also, encourage 
Christians to pray more for the conversion 
of the heathen, and to contribute more 
for the spread of that precious word, 
which can give light to them that sit in 
darkness, and iu the region and shadow 
of death? May not this be the foretaste 
of a great work which the Lord will ac- 
complish in this vicinity? 

Let us with more faith cast our bread 
upon the waters, for after many days it 
shall be gathered.—Home and For. Rec. 


DUTIES OF MISSIONARIES. 


If there are difficulties and dangers in 
the work of the pioneer, if skill and cau- 
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tion are requisite in his more tentative 
approaches, there are difficulties and dan- 
gers also, though ofa different kind, when 
the ground is oceupied in force, and more 
substantial operations begin to be success- 
ful. 


1. The missionary will recur to the 
foundation-idea and pilot-thought of his 
calling. His work is flexible and his 
course is variously directed ; but the pole- 
star of it is unchangeable. ‘‘I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for it is 
the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth ; to the Jew first and 
also to the Greek.’ determined not 
to know anything among you save Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified.’’ The Apos- 
tle did not neglect the multifarious ob- 
jects which pressed upon him out of meas- 
ure. He had to work at his trade, labor- 
ing with his own hands ; he made provis- 
ion for charitable callections; he laid 
down regulations for their custody and 
their distribution. The widow’s dole, 
and alms for the poorer saints in Jerusa- 
lem had a place in his thoughts. He 
gave injunctions respecting the various 
offices in the church ; he condescended to 
the minutest directions, even to the wear- 
ing of the hair, that all things might be 
done decently and in order: daily he had 
laid upon him the care of all the churches. 
But he did not suffer these things for an 
instant to divert him from the one great 
object of his mission. Nothing ever 
clouded his vivid spiritual perception of 
first principles. Ths prime object of his 
labors, of his thoughts, of his affections, 
suffered no eclipse. The love of Christ 
was his constraining principle ; the doc- 
trine of the cross was the sun and centre 
of his system: round this, as round a 
central force, his whole soul was held, by 
an irresistible attraction, in perpetual 
revolution. If other forces in constant 
action kept him, while in the flesh, at a 
distance, and tended to carry him off 
from this bright centre, they were coun- 
teracted, and his path pursued with un- 
deviating exactitude, because there was 
acting upon him a force as incessant, and 
so balanced and adjusted, that neither did 
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‘*the care of the churches’’ degenerate 
into ‘‘the serving of tables,”’ nor the con- 
templative ‘‘love of Christ’’ into asceti- 
cism and seclusion. 


Education, organization, charity, more 
or less of the supervision of the tempo- 
ral as well as of the spiritual affairs of 
the church must inevitably occupy some 
of the time and thoughts of the mission- 
ary ; and often it is impossible to relieve 
him of cares even less directly bearing 
upon his proper work. These things, un- 
der the existing circumstances of our mis- 
sions—perhaps it might be said under 
the existing dispensation—cannot be left 
undone ; but they constitute the anise, 
and mint, and cummin of the missionary’s 
duty. There are higher things that must 
also, and first, be done. An experienced 
missionary, now among us, whose labors 
the Lord has signally acknowledged and 
blessed, testifies to an increased vigor in 
the vital power of godliness among his 
people, which he traces to his own greater 
watchfulness in thrusting forward, as the 
one grand essential object of his preach- 
ing, Christ crucified ; and he speaks of 
the pulpit ministrations of one gifted na- 
tive minister, now with Christ, in’ these 
terms; ‘‘He is never so interesting as 
when he expatiates upon the redemption 
of a lost world by the death of the God- 
man, and grace provided for the chief of 
sinners. ‘These are themes at which he 
kindles and burns, and absorbs the atten- 
tion of all, and is often overwhelming.” 
One of the great fathers of our Society, 
the venerated John Newton, rightly puts 
the case in one of his hymns— 


‘What think ye of Christ? is the test 

To try both your state and your scheme; 
You cannot be right in the rest, 

Unless you think rightly of Him. 

If asked what of Jesus I think? 

Though still my best thoughts are but poor, 
I say, He’s my meat and my drink, 

My life, and my strength, and my store; 
My shepherd, my husband, my friend, 

My Saviour from sin and from thrall; 
My hope from beginning to end, 

My portion, my Lord, and my All. 


1. If the standard of the Cross be kept 
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unfurled, the standard of morality will 
never droop. 

3. The growing spirit of Christian in- 
dependence in the churches must be 
watched, guided, and fostered. The sol- 
itary Christian naturally and necessarily 
leans on his teacher. The company of 
Christians flock together, and should be 
encouraged to do so for their mutual edi- 
fication and support. They need not se- 
gregate themselves from their fellow-coun- 
trymen, and ought not to be as children 
to the foreigner, us strangers to each 
other. Let them trust one another, pray 
one with and for another, bear one anoth- 
er’s burdens; let them unite and form 
their own schemes, and carry out their 
own plans; if necessary, it may be under 
advice and direction, cautiously and spar- 
ingly given, and gradually withdrawn, 
until, in the providence of God, they are 
able, as respects human help, to stand 
alone. 

4. But while this training for independ- 
ence is going on, the teacher will be pre- 
pared for difficulties arising out of nation- 
al peculiarities, nay, out of the narrow- 
mindedness, the self-will and worldliness 
of the churches. The exhortation to the 
missionary will be:—Bear with them, 
‘considering thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted.’’ Do not be discouraged by in- 
firmities and imperfections; but do not 
yield to them as irremediable ; counter- 
act and correct them by wisdom and 
grace, as opportunity may serve; and 
when you have done your best, be con- 
tent to leave the rest in the hands of that 
God whose love has chosen them to be ob- 
jects of his mercy, whose they are, and 
whom they serve, and to whom belong, 
as properly and as fully as to ourselves, 
the precious promises of his blessed word. 

5. But in dealing with growing church- 
es, our very success may become a snare. 
We must not leave our infant churches 
too soon , we must not be occupied about 
them too long. On the very confines, 
and often, as in India, mixed up with 
our most flourishing stations, are thou- 
sands upon thousands of perishing heath- 
en, as yet untouched by gospel influences. 
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We may not loiter, feeding those who can 
feed themselves, while those who cannot 
are perishing in helpless destitution. Our 
watchword is ‘*Go forward.’’ Paul and 
his company were ‘forbidden of the Holy 
Ghost to preach the word in Asia ;’’ and 
when *‘they assayed to go into Bithynia,” 
‘*the Spirit suffered them not,’’ because 
the Lord had prepared a way for them in 
Macedonia. vision appeared to Paul 
in the night, Come over into Macedonia 
and help us.’’ His providence will make 
it plain where his servants are to adven- 
ture forth, and when. It may sometimes 
be a question, as with the child Samuel, 
whether the call is from Him. This 
point settled, there can be none respect- 
ing the duty, or as to the heartiness with 
which the call will be responded to. 

6. Lastly, next to a spirit of prayer and 
the faithful preaching of Christ, no gift 
is more an object of desire to the mission- 
ary than that of the discernment of spir- 
its. The deceitful and desperately wicked 
heart of man becomes tenfold more sub- 
tle and depraved in lands where no gospel 
leaven hasaffected the mass. The powers 
of darkness range there more uncontrolled 
than in Christian countries. Mixed mo- 
tives and selfish ends are incessantly in- 
truding. In ordinary cases the difficulty is 
great ; under circumstances such as those 
attending revival blessings, they are great- 
ly multiplied. There is a limit to the 
discernment of man. In him it is pre- 
sumption too boldly to attempt the separ- 
ation of the wheat from the tares ; but he 
may distinguish between the sheep and 
the wolves, even though the latter be in 
sheep's clothing. ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’’ By these he may be ena- 
bled to say of some, ‘‘I perceive that thou 
art in the gall of bitterness, and in the 
bond of iniquity.’”? That which is sound 
he will welcome as a gift from on high, a 
precious deposit, respecting which he re- 
ceives his commission—‘*Take heed there- 
fore unto yourselves, and to ull the flock 
over which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you overseers, to feed the church of God, 
which He hath purchased with his own 
blood.’’— Ch. Miss. Intell. 
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MISSIONS OF OTHER SOCIETIES. 


THE PUNJAUB. 

The Rev. J. S. Woodside writes as fol- 
lows from his station at Kapurthala, In- 
dia, July 16,1861. This city is the cap- 
ital of a native Hindu chief of high rank, 
at whose invitation the missionaries Mr. 
Woodside and Dr. J. Newton, Jr., went 
thither to engage in their good work. 

The Word is spreading. In proof of 
this I have but to point to our own posi- 
tion here. Here we are teaching and 
preaching this word without let or hin- 
derance, and not only so, but supported 
and encouraged by a chieftain, whose 
family long occupied a prominent position 
in connection with the leading religious 
system of the Punjaub. It was in this 
territory, about twelve miles from the 
spot where I now write, that Guru Nanak 
(the founder of the Sikh religion) com- 
menced his teachings, and the forefathers 
of the present Rajah took a leading part 
in the extension of its tencts. Rajah 
Jassa Singh, who was the great political 
apostle of Sikhism, who had the title of 
king conferred upon him by the neigh- 
boring chiefs, was the great-grandfather 
of our Rajah. Kapurthala was thus one 
of the strongholds of the old faith ; and, 
though during the reign of Ranjit Singh 
the influence of this family became less 
than formerly, yet it still remained the 
most liberal and direct representative of 
the Sikh system. THlere, then, at the 
very centre of the most fanatical delusion 
India ever saw, have we set up our ban- 
ner, and this banner has upon it the open 
word of God. Need we fear for results? 
Readers of ecclesiastical history must 
have read in vain, if they are not convine- 
ed that the finger of God must be in such 
a movement. You may imagine with 
what intense, burning interest, I watch 
every development of the changes now 
going on here, and with what thankful- 
ness of heart I observe every step gained 
in the highway of progress. No one can 
ever feel as I do in connection with this 
work in this locality. Thrown by God’s 


providence into this strange gap in the 
enemy's camp, (if I may so speak,) I have 
felt a degree of interest in all that is here 
going forward, that no one elre can feel. 

Our work progresses satisfactorily.— 
Our schools number nearly 200 pupils. 
The Rajah’s sons make rapid progress in 
their studies. The people around are 
outwardly as friendly as I could expect, 
and a great deal of interest is felt by 
many in the community in the books cir- 
culated among them. We now occupy a 
house built at the Rajah’s expense, and a 
haudsome brick church is beginning to 
rise beside it. The church will cost about 
$5000. T would mention a fact in con- 
nection with this, that I would commend 
to the consideration of Christians at home. 
When about to commence the church, I 
said to the Rajah one day, that if he 
would allow me, I would ask some help 
from Christian friends in this country. 
Ile replied, ‘*No, I would not like that.”’ 
He thought it would not look well for 
him to ask help in the erection of a house 
of God. He wished it to be all his own. 
—Banner of the Covenant. 


TURKEY, 

The Rev. Mr. Dwight, a missionary of the 
American Board in Constantinople, gives, in 
the Missionary Herald for October, an account 
of the different portions of the field in Western 
Asia, which he is now visiting. Mr. D. trav- 
elled over the same region on an exploring 
tour thirty-one years ago, and must be greatly 
cheered in comparing the present with the 
past. The stations referred to in this commu- 
nication are in Eastern Turkey. 

low different is the condition of things 
at Diarbekir now, from what it was in 
the year 1839, when Dr. Grant and Mr. 
Homes were here! Then, every thing 
was governed by the wildest fanaticism, 
and Protestantism was wholly unknown. 
Our brethren were in imminent danger 
for their lives, and very timely indeed was 
their escape from the city. Now, when 
approaching the place from Oorfa, with 
Mr. Schneider and Dr. Nutting, while we 
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were yet eighteen or twenty miles distant, 
we were met and welcomed by a deputa- 
tion on horseback, of eight or ten Protes- 
tant brethren ; a few miles further on, 
another detachment, with our dear brother 
Walker and Baron Tomas, the preacher, 
at their head, met us; and as we ap- 
proached nearer to Diarbekir, a consider- 
able number more, on foot, joined our 
cavaleade, and thus we made a sort of 
triumphal entry into thecity! And dur- 
ing the whole of my stay here, up to the 
present moment, when I am about leaving, 
I have seen nothing and heard nothing 
that made me feel any more insecure than 
in Constantinople, and everything shows 
that Protestantism has taken a deep hold 
of many minds. 


As to the state of feeling on the part of 
the Mussulinan population toward the 
Christians, I, a stranger and a traveller, 
cannot of course speak with much con- 
fidence. The Mussulmans of Diarbekir 
have often been likened to those of Da- 
mascus; and it is supposed that, to this 
day, there is a slumbering spirit of fanat- 
icism, which only awaits an occcasion to 
arouse itself to fierce and bloody action 
against the Christians. But it is evident, 
even to a superficial observer, that by 
some means or other, a strong check has 
been put upon this spirit; and it must be 
hoped that its very dormancy, for a course 
of years, will take away its life, and its 
capability of being resuscitated. In Di- 
arbekir,as in Damascus, only a few years 
ago, | am told no Christian was allowed 
toenter the city on horseback. Now, 
there is no distinction made in this re- 
spect between the Mussulmans and the 
Christians ; and as for ourselves, we were 
not only permitted to go in and out every 
day on horseback, but the Turkish sen- 
tinels at the gates pretty uniformly pre- 
sented arms to us as we passed ! 


Last Sabbath we held three public ser- 
vices, two of them for preaching, and the 
third for narrating to the people what we 
had seen and heard of the work of God in 
this land. The average Sabbath congre- 
gation here is now 200, but on this occa- 
sion there were 320 at the first meeting 
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and 400 at each of the others. It wasa 
deeply interesting day to us all, and I 
trust that God was present, by his Spirit. 
What a privilege to see the work of God 
in these places, and to take any, even 
the most humble part in it; but especially 
to preach to a people such as these, who 
are hungering for the bread of life, and 
to preach in their own native tongue !— 
When I first entered upon my missionary 
work, I had no expectation of being per- 
mitted to live to see such congregations 
gathered throughout the interior of Tur- 
key. I bless God that He has given me 
the privilege of making this tour in my 
old age, and thus of witnessing with my 
own eyes, the wonders He has wrought. 
I can almost say with Simeon, ‘‘Now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.” 

The work in Diarbekir is truly encour- 
aging. The truth has evidently taken 
deep hold of the people, and its influence 
is felt far beyond the bounds of the Prot- 
estant community. 

There are also five or six females who 
have been educated at our female board- 
ing school in Hasskeuy, most of them, I 
believe, in stations of usefulness. One is 
the wife of the pastor in Kharpoot ; 
another, the wife of the preacher in Diar- 
bekir ; and the third, the wife of the pas- 
tor in Moosh. There are one or two in 
Trebizond, of whom I do not know in par- 
ticular. In Diarbekir I find another, 
Eva by name, who has a very interesting 
girls’ school of about forty scholars, ten 
of whom are Protestants, and the rest 
Armenians and Catholics. She is very 
successful as a teacher, and is also active 
among the females of the town asa Chris- 
tian, attending meetings with them, 
reading and explaining to them the Scrip- 
tures, praying with them, &c. 

Equal interest attaches to the work in Cen- 
tral Turkey. We take from the same source 
an interesting letter from Dr. Goodale, also a 
missionary of the American Board, showing 
the manner in which the truth diffuses itself 
among the people. 

About five and a half years ago a Prot- 
estant from Aintab was on his way to 
Sivas, and remained over the Sabbath at 
Albistan. A young man asked him for 
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a little book which he had, not knowing 
what it was, but wishing for it asa cu- 
riosity. That book was an Armenian Tes- 
tament. Soon, another young man be- 
came the possessor of it, and began to 
read. He communicated his interest in 
the book to one of his friends, and they, 
fearing to read it openly, were in the 
habit of going to a cave in the mountain 
near by, every Sabbath, to peruse it.— 
They became convinced of its truth, and 
wrote to a friend of theirs in Marash, 
whom they knew to be a Protestant, and 
obtained a preacher. Thus the work of 
the Lord commenced at Albistan, and 
now the Protestant community numbers 
about one hundred and fifty souls, and 
the work is in a most interesting state. 
Almost every week some come forward 
and declare themselves Protestants. 

About six months since the work com- 
menced ina viiinge of thirty houses, about 
a mile from Albistan, and now there are 
about sixty Protestants there. They 
have a fine school, and a good prospect 
that the entire village will be Protestant 
before another six months passes away. 
One of the two Armenian priests who 
has charge of the village is a Protestant in 
sentiment, and not far from the kingdom 
of heaven. He besought me to send them 
a teacher, who could also preach to them. 

The Protestant influence is rapidly 
gaining ground, not only among the Ar- 
menians, but also among the Mussul- 
mans. While there I found hardly a 
moment's rest, my room being filled near- 
ly all the time by inquirersafter the truth 
—mostly Mussulmans. They are not 
spiritually enlightened, but seem to be 
dissatisfied with their own religion, and 
are longing for something better. One 
is an avowed Protestant, and many more 
do not hesitate to acknowledge that we 
are in the right and they in the wrong. 
I heard not one word of opposition from 
any of them, but many expressed a strong 
desire that a missionary might remain 
among them, offering to build a house 
for me. This movement is not so much 
among the lower classes as among the 
very highest and most wealthy. 
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DONATIONS, 
Receivep 1n November, 1861, 


Maine. 


Calais, a disciple and wife 10; 
Hartford, C. Ricker 10; War- 
ren, Ladies’ Bap. For. Miss. 
Soc., Mrs. Eliza A. Kennedy 
tr., 12; Mrs. Kezia Counce 
10; Waldoboro’, Ist ch., Sab. 
Sch., E. E. Chapman tr., 
mon. con., to educate heath- 
en children, 18.31; Monson, 
Danicl Rice 3; Rev. D. P. 
Bailey 1; 

Damariscotta Asso., Amos Boyn- 
ton tr., 

74.61 


New Hampshire. 
Walpole, Simeon N. Perry 
Vermont. 


Swanton Centre, “E. H. W.” 2; 
Vershire, Sab. Sch., concert 
colls. 5.03; Mr. and Mrs. C, 
J. Rugg 3; Franklin, Mrs. 
Elias Truax 3.60; Fairfax, 
New Hampton Inst., db. W. 
Hoyt 5; 


50.00 


18.63 
Massachusetts. 


Boston, a friend 3; South Bos- 
ton, a friend of missions, for 
the Assam Mision, avails of 
a silver watch, 7; Jamaica 
Plain, ch., J. B. Witherbee 
tr., 170; Newton Corner, Ly- 
man Tiffany 100; Framing- 
ham, Mrs. Martha Ann Nix- 
on, deceased, per her husband, 
Marcellus Nixon, 8; Ran- 
dolph, ch. 13; Ashland, Mrs. 
Nancy Brewer 5; 

Hingham, ch., Sab. Sch., Caleb 
Marsh tr., 8; Cotuit Port, 
ch., A. C. Child tr., 21; 

Beverly, lst ch., Ladies’ Mission 
Circle 100; Lynn, lst ch. 77- 
-19; Lawrence, let ch., Be- 
nev. Fund, Geo. 8. Merrill 
tr., 37.95; East Haverhill, 
ch. 6; Chelmsford, Central 
ch., Ladies’ Bur. Sch, Soc., 
Miss Miriam Warren tr., 26; "947. 14 

Worcester, Oread Inst., Oread 
Miss. Soc., Miss Ann Kemp 
tr., for Dr. Binney's theol. 
sch., Rangoon, Burmah, 5.12; 
Cummington, Mrs. Caron Big- 
elow 1; vendell, Thomas 
Swain 2; 

Worcester Asso., Worcester, 
Pleasant st. ch., of wh. 44 is 
an. coll., and 6.35 mon. con., 
per Rey. J. Aldrich, agent, 

Berkshire Asso., North Adams, 
> a 04; North Egremont, 

r Rev. J. A., agent, 86.04 

ol, orth Asso., Framing- 
ham, ch., per Rev. J. A. 
agent, 

Taunton Asso., New Bedford 
Ist ch., per Rev. J. A A., agent, 30.00 

806.65 


306.00 


29.00 


8.12 


50.35 


1862.] 


Rhode Island. 


State Convention, R. B, Chap- 
man tr., Providence, Ist ch., 
mon. con. 12.80; Central ch., 

r J. B. Hartwell, an. sub. 

2.25; Wickford, Ist ch. & 
soc., per N. N. Spink, of wh. 
95 is mon. con. colls., and 5 
fr. Mrs. Ruth Stanton, 100; 


Connecticut. 

Bristol, ch. 21.40 
Hartford Asso., Plainville, ch., 

per Rev. J. Aldrich, agent, 2.36 


New York. 

New York city, Oliver st. ch., 
Burman Bible and Sab. Sch. 
Soce., for prs. and colporteurs, 
care of Mrs. Ward, Sibsa- 
gor, Assam, 100; East Pem- 
broke, Rev. J. L. Smith, tow. 
sup. of Sau Wauhai, asst. pas- 
tor of the Tah Krai ch., Maul- 
main Karen Mission, Burmah, 
10; Chazey, Daniel Bassett 
7; Adams Village, ch., of wh. 
5.83 is mon. con., 8.83; Am- 
sterdam, ch. 43; Bellevue, 
“Amelia,” avails of a hair 
bracelet, 1; Saratoga Springs, 
proceeds of nine gold rings 
forwarded by a female friend, 
172.83 


15.54 


3; 

Wayne Asso., per Rev. R. Mo- 
rey, agent, 

Niagara Asso., N. Falls, Rev. 
H. Lancey 50 cts.; New Fane, 
ch. 1l.lu; W. Somerset, ch. 
9.38; Hartland, ch. 17.37; 
Somerset, Ist ch. 7.87; per 
Rev. R. M., agent, 

Livingston Asso., Mt. Morris, 
ch., per Rev. RK. M., agent, 

Genesee Asso., Warsaw, Dea. 8. 
Holton, per Rey. R. M., agent, 

Cattaraugus Asso., Freedom, lst 
ch., per Rev. R. M., agent, 

Buffalo Asso., Springville, ch., 
per Rev. R. M., agent, 

Dutchess Asso., Dover Plains, 
ch. 29.80; South Dover, ch. 
12.80; Paulings Centre, ch. 
10.25; Geo. Beckwith 2; L. 
Carman 1; Stanford, 2nd ch. 
16.10; Rev. Geo. F. Hend- 
rickson 1; Justus Booth 1; 
Mrs. C. Husted 5; Jacob Pul- 
ver 1; North East, ch. 15.50; 
Amenia, ch., with other do- 
nas., to cons. Geo. W. Garn- 
sey H.L. M., 81.22; per Rev. 
0. Dodge, agent, 

Hudson River Central Asso., 
Rondout, ch. 17.50; Frank- 
lindale, ch. 17.30; Thomas 
Cornell 260; Jarvis Thomp- 
son 1; per Rev. 0. D. ,agent, 235.80 

Washington Union Asso., Botts- 

ch., per Rev. D., 


gent, 
River North Asgo., 
Kingston, ch., per Rev. 0. D., 
agent, 


46.22 
2.25 
2.00 
3.72 

18.11 


176.67 


98.14 


36.22 


Donations. 


185.05 


23.76 


807.50 


New Jersey. 


Plainfield, 1st ch., mon. con. 6 
months, 31; a sister 5; 

West N. J. Asso., Burlington, 
ch. 10.04; Moorestown, ch., 
to sup. Taulau, nat. pr., care 
Rev. B. C. Thomas, Hentha- 
da, Burmah, 19.46; Camden, 
2nd ch., of wh. 2.40 is fr. Sab. 
Sch., 9; Woodstown, ch. 11- 
-02; Marlton, ch. 19.82; 
Greenwich, ch. 13.57; Allow- 
aystown, ch. 10; per Rev. J. 
French, agent, 

East N. J. Asso., Pleinfield, 
2nd ch., per Rev. O. Dodge, 
agent, 


Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia, S. A. Crozer 500; 
East Smithfield, ch., 5. Far- 
well tr., 15; Reading, ch., of 
wh. 32 is fr. a sister, the 
avails of a gold watch and 
— and 1 fr. E. Miller, 

3; 

Philadelphia Asso., Broad st. 
ch., of wh. 1 ea. is fr C. and 
8. Crossley, Mrs. Hufty, Mrs. 
Roberts, Mrs. George, and 
Mrs. Me. Daniels, and 50 ets. 
ea. fr. Mrs. Darton and Mrs. 
Bevan, 7; Spring Garden, ch. 
11.46; West Philadelphia, ch. 
90; per Rev. J. French, 
agent, 

Centre Union Asso., Holmsburg, 
ery of wh. 3.18 is fr. Sab. 

, per Rev. J. F., agent, 
Asso., Alleghany, ch. 
7; Pittsburg, ‘Union ch., ° 
Verner 10; Peters se ch. 
20.21; Salem, 5.25; per 
Rev. F. agent 

Welsh Asso., Pittsburg, Welsh 
ch., per Rev. J. F., agent, 

French Creek Asso. 3.51; Cher- 
ry Tree, ch. 3; Fairview, ch. 
1.75; Mead’s Corners, ch. 2; 
Rockdale, ch. 50 ets.; Rev. 
Hi, Stedman 1; per Rev, J. 
F., agent, 

Abington Asso., Blakeley, ch., 

r Rev. J. F., agent, 

Th he following fr. this Asso., 
received and amt. ackd. last 
month, fr. Union, ch. 1.38; 
Ashland, ch. 1.50; Barryville 
1; Benton, ch. 6.61; Char- 
lotte White 50 cts.; Damas- 
cus, Ist ch. 50 cts.; Newton, 
ch. 3; Ten mile River, ch. 3; 
Berean, ch. 5.50; Bethany, 
ch. 2.50; (less discount on 
uncurrent money 1.69,) 23- 

Bridgewater Asso., Middletown, 
ch., L. M. Tirrell 2; Wyalu- 
sing, ch. 1; Moutrose, ch. 5- 
.50; Dimock, ch. 3.38; Rush, 
ch. 3.25; Liberty, ch. 2. 45; 


Forest Lake, ch., Rev. W. C. 
Tilden 2; Emma T. 10 cts.; 
per Rey. J. F., agent, 


31 


36.00 


93.91 


1.00 
— 130.91 


548.00 


108.46 


15.43 


42.46 
9.00 


11.76 
1.00 


19.68 


32 


Bradford Asso., Alba, Rev. E. 
Loomis 5; Towanda, ch. 1; 
Monroe and Towanda, ch. 3; 
Athens, ch. 25 ets.; per Rev. 
J. F., agent, 


Ohio. 


Parisville, Rev. R. T. Davies 

McConnelsville, ch. and Sab. 
Sch., per Rev. Wm. Ashmore, 

Mohican Asso. 8.53; Cecelia 
Johnson 1.60; per Rey. H. 
Davis, agent, 

Grand River Asso., Colebrook, 
ch. 3.50; cash 1; Treasurer 
12.51; per Rev. H.D., agent, 

Huron Asso., 7.90; Peru, ch. 6- 
-57; per Rev. H. D., agent, 

Seneca Asso. 10; Tiffin, ch. 2; 
per Rev. H. D., agent, 

Auglaize Asso. 13; J. W. Man- 
ning 1; per Rey. H. D., 
agent, 

Miami Asso., Cincinnati, Ninth 
st. ch., per Rey. H. D., 
agent, 


Indiana. 


Evansville, A. L. Robinson 

Coffee Creek Asso., per Rey. 8. 
M. Osgood, agent, 

Madison Asso., per Rey. S. M. 
0., agent, 

Long Kun Asso., per Rey. 8. M. 
0., agent, 

White Water Valley Asso., Po- 
sey, ch., per Rey. 5. M. 0O., 
agent, 

Huntington Asso., per Rey. 8. 
M. O., agent, 

Laughery Asso., Lawrenceburg, 
ch., Miss Lydia Bond 1; Kev. 
Geo. Mayer 25 cts.; per Rey. 
8. M. 0., agent, 

Flat Rock Asso., Vernal, ch., 
Sab. Sch., tow. sup. of Leroy 
Merrifield in Rev. L. Jewett’s 
school, Nellore, per Rev. 5. 
M. 0., agent, 

South Whitely, K. C. Hamil- 
ton, per Key. 5. M. O., agent, 

Indianapolis Asso., Indianapo- 
lis, ch., of wh. 61 is fr. Sab. 
Sch., to sup. nat. prs., care 
Rey. B. C. Thomas, Hentha- 
da, and with prev. donas. to 
cons. Lewis Moss H. L. M., 
76.77; Southport, ch. 2; Lick 
Creek, ch. and Sab. Sch. 3.45; 
per Rev. 5S. M. O., agent, 

Tippecanoe Asso., Lafayette, 
ch., per Rev. 8. M. O., agent, 

Greensburg, coll. at General 
Asso., per Rev. 8. M. 0O., 


agent, 


Tllinois. 
Ontario, Rev. C. C. Moore and 
wite, of wh. 2 is for def., 3; 
Plaintield, ch., for nat. prs., 
care Rev. D. L. Brayton, Kan- 
goon, Burmah, 7; 


Chicago Asso., Elgin, ch., per 
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Rey. S. M. Osgood, agent, 9.24 
Dixon Asso., Dixon, ch. 17.73; 
Sterling, ch. 14.06; per Rev. 
S. M. O., agent, 31.79 
Ottawa Asso., Sublet, ch., per 
Rey. S. M. 0., agent, 7.00 
— 60.30 


Michigan. 


Ann Arbor, ch., tow. sup. of 
nat. prs., care Rey. B. C. 
Thomas, Henthada, Burmah, 

State Convention, Treasurer, 
per Rey. 8S. M. Osgood, agent, 


Iowa. 


State Convention, Keokuk, per 
Rey. 8. M. Osgood, agent, 
Turkey River Asso., West Union, 

ch., per Rev. 5. M.U., agent, 


Minnesota. 


Southern Minnesota  Asso., 
Rochester, ch., R. A. D. Har- 
mon, per Rey. 8. M. Osgood, 
agent, 

Wisconsin. 


La Crosse Asso., Salem, ch., per 
Rev. 8. M. Osgood, agent, 
Lake Shore Asso., Milwaukie, 
Ist ch. 26; Wert, ch. 25.29; 
per Rey. 8S. M. 0., agent, 

St. Croix Asso., Prescott, ch., 
Rey. A. S. Dennison, per Rev. 
M. 0., agent, 


Assan. 


Nowgong, Rev. C. F. Tolman, 
for girls’ school, 


Legacies. 


E. Washington, N. H., Dea. 

James How, J. N. Gage and 

Levi Goodall Exrs., per Rev. 

A. Heald, 300.00 
Brandon, Vt., Dea. John Co- 

nant, per John A. Conant, 

Exr., 200.00 
Providence, R. I., Allen Brown, 

per Samucl Boyd Tobey, Exr., 

to sup. preaching in Burmah 

by nat. prs., Burman or Ka- 

ren, 500.00 
Stonington, Ct., Nancy Miner, 

per VU. 1. Grant, Exr., 175.2> 
Utica, N. Y., Sarah Gilbert, I. 

J. Gilbert, Exr., per A. Hub- 

bell, 280.00 
Athens, Greece, Mrs. H. E. 

Dickson, Thomas G. Dickson, 

Exr., per Rey. A. N. Arnold, 239.29 

1694.57 


$5,029.92 
Total from April 1 to Nov. 30, 1861, $30,- 
254.36. 


Donations in Medicines. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. D. Jayne 
& Son, 4 cases medicines for 
Rev. Dr. Wade and Rev. J. 
8. Beecher, 


= Donations. 
9.25 
— 765.04 
| 
4.70 
10.00 
4.00 
10.13 60.00 
—— 64.00 
17.01 
14.47 6.15 
12.00 3.00 
— 9.15 
14.00 
30.00 
20.00 10.00 
8.00 
51.29 
6.75 
8.25 .90 
— 62.19 
| 
1.00 
as 
$3,335.35 
1.25 
7.70 
1.00 
82.22 
6.95 
16.13 
249.00 


